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THE DISTRESS OF THE 
4 4 ‘ 4 & 4 
° SMALL HOLDERS 
N due time opportunities wil! arise for discussing wit! 


ippropriate gravitv the policy of launching on the land 

an army ot small holders without capital and without 

anv other resources that will enable them to withstand 

the calamities of a year like the present In the mean 
time the first and most pressing business is to do what is possible 
to relieve their necessities Ihe distress in the low-lying Fen 
Country 1s almost indescribabl Mr. O. Locker-Lampson, who 
has generously offered to contribute £200 to a relief fund, has 
very clearly described the position in a letter to the Times 
He says the land in the district is cut up into tinv holdings 
and farms, occupied by self-made men, who by vears of toil 
ind self-denial have emerged from the ranks of the paid labourer 
to be farmers on their own account Mr. Locker-Lampson 
says these men have locked up their lives and the lives of their 
families in the land, and they now find their savings and eve 
their livetihoods gone in a night, and, further, absolute beggar, 
stares these sufferers in the face Ihe Vicar of Ramsey is even 
more explicit He says, “‘ the smal! holders have lost their 
all, and many larger families will hardly weather the storm.” 
rhose who understand the arrangements of rural society will 
need no telling that the evil cannot end here. Just before 
harvest it is usual for both men and masters to draw on their 
potential income. With the prospect of harvest wages coming 
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in, the labourer’s wife is enabled to run up a little bill at the 
grocer’s or the butcher’s. The farmer, whether he be on a large 
or a small scale, often needs an advance of money to pay these 
harvest wages while hts corn is in the process ot being reaped 
Thus the village tradespeople are caught in the meshes of the 
same net. Mr. Pawley Smith says that not a penny will be 
forthcoming to meet these debts. But the labouring man 
who has just started in a small holding will be the worst 
sutterer 

There are many kinds of misfortune that might have 
passed over and left him scathless; but this one touches 
him ina vital spot. If by ill-chance he were to lose the little 
livestock on which he depends to meet his creditors, or if his 
ordinary crops tailed, there is usually a great portion of his 
means of subsistence left. Most of all, there is his garden with 
its cabbages and leeks, its potatoes and celery, its onions and 
carrots. A thrifty village woman who has these at her disposal 
will take care that at least her husband and her children do not 
sufier from the pangs of hunger. They can be made the in 
grecients of stews and soups, cked out by the ietsam and flotsam 
of a sma!i holding ~—-the casual rabbit which has ventured among 
the winter greens or the wood-pigeon whose depredations have 
had to be checked. But this vear the garden itself is destroved 
hose terrible floods rising over it have carried away tly 
vegetables and produce which were the family safeguard against 
hunger. “1 expect,”’ says the Vicar of Ramsey, “to have 
during the winter every day hungry women and children round 
my doors craving for food and coals.”” This is a desperat 
strait for country people to be reduced to, especially whet 
thev are the select of the country-side Many who have bee: 
ruined in their small holdings have been models of energ\ 
industry and economy. Even so, they had to strain thei 
resources to find the capital necessarv to profitable cultivation 
In fact, it may be confidently assumed that a considerabk 
number of the small holders who came into existence owing t 
recent legislation are still in the bonds of debt, as comparativel: 
few had enough capital to meet their requirements. The 
put what money they possessed into the land and borrowe: 
the rest. Since their establishment on the small holding they 
have not had sufficient time in which to accumulete a reserv 
fund, or, in other words, to lay by something for what la 
proved a very rainy day 

It is of very little use talking after the event; but 
it will be recalled that those whose enthusiasm was restrained 
by the lessons of experience insisted again and avai 
that the little holder should not be accepted, even as 
tenant, unless he had sufficient capital. He needed it for th 
hour of adversity, and the mere fact of his possessing it afforde: 
some evidence that he had the attributes of skill and thrilt 
by which success in small cultivation is to be obtained. Som 
f the cases are very lamentable indeed. In ene a small holde: 
emerged victoriously from his struggle with the drought last 
vear, and although the present vear has been anything but 
favourable to agricultural work, he seemed to have success 1 
his grasp. Many visitors were taken to the holding in ordet 
to demonstrate the success of the Act He would, indeed, have 
made a record vear, and shown an amount of produce per ecr 
that would be incredibly large if it had not been open and 
visible to the naked eve. All this is gone. His corn and hav 
were floated away on the rising tide of water, his turnips and 
other roots were washed out of the ground, even the produc« 
of his little new-planted orchard, which glowed with red-chec ked 
berries three weeks age, has been uttcrly lost, and the men Is 
reduced to absolute penury No doubt he will recover, becaus 
he is one of the sort that nothing can kill. He would overcom 
difficulties under which a great many other people would fee! 
overwhelmed. But the same misfortune has happened t 
many who have not the same eclesticity cf mind and determin 
tion They have got a hard blow in the face, and although 
generous men like Mr. Locker-Lampson may come forward 
sufficient numbers to save those who have suffered from th 
worst consequences, it is to be feared that the system of smal 
holdings will be under a cloud for some time to come. Th 
rustic mind does not readily forget warnings of this sort. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Muriel 
Bertie, only daughter of the Earl and Countess ot 
Lindsey. 


*.* It is pariicularly requested that no permissions to photograph hous: 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Couxiry Lire be granted except when dire 
applica’ is made from the offices of the paper Whea such requests are recet 
ti Eedittor would esteem the kindness of readers ti th would forward the cor 
spondence at once to him 
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N our ‘‘Correspondence’’ columns this week will be found 
an important letter from “W.” It is no secret that 
this initial covers the name of a well-known agriculturist, 
who is also the secretary of the Dairy Shorthorn 
(Coates’ Herd Book) Association. He is therefore in a 

position to speak with authority, and his words ought 
to carry weight. He points out that English agriculturists 
do not realise ‘‘ the strenuous endeavours that are being made 
in Ireland to bring pressure to bear on the English Board 
of Agriculture in order to force it to open the English 
ports to Irish store cattle.” We sympathise greatly with 
the distress of the Irish graziers. Their business for the 
vear has been ruined ; vet it is of the utmost importance that 
Mr. Runciman should be supported in his determination not 
to remove the restrictions until Ireland is absolutely free from 
foot-and-mouth disease. The Dairy Shorthorn Association, 
at its meeting on September 11th, passed a resolution which 
similar bodies might adopt throughout the country. It 
recorded its thanks for the energetic measures taken by the 
Board of Agriculture and its deep regret that the exclusion of 
Irish cattle is causing loss and inconvenience on both sides of 
the Channel, but * respectfully asks that the existing regula- 
tions may remain in force until the disease is stamped out in 
Ireland.”’ 


‘W.” suggests that every chamber of agriculture, breed 
society and agricultural society should meet immediately and 
pass resolutions of a similar kind. He is far from standing 
alone. That agricultural authority, Mr. E. G. Pretyman, M.P., 
gives what is practically the same advice. He urges that 
“the security of our flocks and herds from the scourge of foot- 
and-mouth disease should be kept out of the arena of Party 
politics.”” He realises, as we all must vividly realise, the losses 
which have been caused to the Irish breeder ; but the Minister 
of Agriculture has a paramount duty to maintain the regula- 
tions in force until the desired result has been achieved. Farmers, 
as our correspondent savs, remember with gratitude the resolu- 
tion with which Mr. Walter Long, in face of much vituperation 
and fault-finding, insisted on maintaining the Muzzling Order 
in regard to dogs till rabies was practically cleared out of the 
country. Support is willingly accorded in this country to the 
officials in their fight against infectious disease among cattle. 
It often involves self-sacrifice, but this is readily undergone i 
consideration of the importance of the object. 


\ fine example of the work that ornithologists can do tor 
agriculture is to be found in the issue of the new number of the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture. It is a paper written by 
Mr. W. E. Collinge on ‘“‘ The Food of Nestling Birds.” 
He ought to have said ‘‘ some ”’ nestling birds, because he deals 
only with the starling, house-sparrow, thrush and blackbird. 
As far as we know, none of these has been accused of damaging 
crops during nesting-time. It would be interesting if some- 
one would carry the work further and give authentic infor- 
mation as to the food which the corvide, for exampie, 
provide for their young. This would interest sportsmen as 
well as farmers. Mr. Collinge, in a perfectly matter-of-fact 
way, draws a lively picture of’ that busy period in bird-life 
when the eggs are just hatched and the nestlings are devouring 
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food so rapidly that their weight increases from twenty to 
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fifty per cent. in the course of twenty-four hours. He watched a 
pair of starlings and timed them from his window. On May 11th 
they began feeding their young at four in the morning and con 
tinued until noon, slacking off a little between half-past twelve 
and half-past two, and becoming active again until six o’clock 
when the visits to the nest gradually became less and ceased just 
before eight. He reckoned that they paid on an average about 
twenty-five visits to the nest in an hour for twelve hours, and in 
addition carried food less frequently during four hours 
making the enormous total of three hundred and fifty visits 
paid to the nest in one day. 


A clean bill is returned in regard to all the birds mentioned 
here. The farmer is assured that when he sees the busy little 
parents passing to and from their nests with their mouths full, 
they are industriously clearing his ground of pests. They 
are eating the larve and insects, wireworms and beetles, slugs 
and pieces of earthworms along with such crumbs as have 
fallen from the house table, such as bits of meat, bread and 
grains of rice. Mr. Collinge endorses the opinion of an American 
authority, Dr. Judd, that “ practically all birds, excepting 
doves and pigeons, feed their young upon an animal diet what 
ever may be the character of the food of the adult.”” As we 
have said, the farmer does not expect injury while birds like 
the thrushes, blackbirds, sparrows and _ starlings are feeding 
their young ; but it is certain that when these nestlings become 
fledged and are thrown on their own resources for a livelihood 
their food is no longer carnivorous. The depredators on the 
raspberry plantation and the strawberry bed are, in the 
majority of cases, youny thrushes and young blackbirds. At 
least, the overwhelming majority of those caught accidentally 
in the protecting nets are obviously young. It is not that the 
wily old birds are less addicted to eating ripe fruit, but they have 
learned by experience to take more care of themselves. W: 
hope that the same careful examination will be devoted to the 
rook, as agriculturists are by no means unanimously of opinion 
that these black foragers do not steal the food of man in orde1 
to feed their young; while the game-preserver is well aware 
that thev carry the eggs of partridges and pheasants to the nest 
We have seen them also come into the farmyard and take awa\ 
the eggs of domestic p ultry 


THE MUILRHEN. 


As I gae’d down by the twa mill dams i’ the morning 

The muirhen stirred i’ the reeds like a passing wraith 

And her voice cam’ ower to me wi’ a sound of warning 
Faith—keep faith!” 


Ave, bird, tho’ ve see but ane ye may ery on baith ! 


As | gae’d down the tield when the dew was lving 

My ain love stood whaur the road an’ the millstream m 

And it seemed to me that the rowin’ wheel was crying 
‘ Forgie—forget 

And turn, man, turn, for ve ken that ve lo’e her vet!’ 

As | gae’d down the road ‘twas a weary mecting 

For the ill words said vestreen they were ave the san 

And my het hairt drowned the wheel wi’ its heavy beating 
Lass, think shame, 


It’s no for me to speak, for it’s you to blame 


As I gae’d down by the town when the day was springing 

The Baltic brigs lay thick by the sounding quay 

And the rigging hummed wi’ the sang that the wind was singing 
‘ Free—vaneg free 


For there’s mony a load on shore may be skailed at sea 


When I cam’ hame wi’ the thrang o’ the years ‘ahind m« 
here was naucht to see for the weeds at the mill-house gate 
But the muirhen up by the dams she seemed aye to mind m« 
Crving ‘* Hope—wait ! 
‘Ave, bird, but mv een grow dim, an’ it’s late—late !’ 
VIOLET JACOB 


sritish history for the last fifteen years, as expressed in 
the figures of the ‘‘ Statistical Abstract,’ is highly interesting 
The nation, like the individual, has been both getting and spend 
ing on an increased ratio. Since 1897 the national expenditure 
has jumped from £112,000,000 to {175,000,000 rhe receipts 
from income-tax have much more than doubled; the rates 
have nearly done so. But, at the same time, trade has been 
swelling enormously. National exports have grown from 
{234,000,000 to £454,000,000 ; the imports from £451,000,000 
to {680,000,000. The increased activity which this implies 
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is reflected in the accounts of the Post Office Savings Bank, 
where the deposits have increased from {105,000,000 to 
{156,000,000 This in spite of the fact that such imported 
food as wheat, rice, bacon, hams, pork, butter and sugar have 
ill increased very greatly in price. Simultaneously with this 
movement there has been a decrease both of the birth-rate and 
of the death-rate, showing that while the rules of health are 
more carefully observed for the purpose of prolonging lite, 
modern prudence is taking the very questionable shape ot 
avoiding the responsibility of children. The number of people 
who, in the words of the advertisement, are “‘ without encum- 
brance”’ is largely on the increase. It reminds us of Gold- 
smith’s reference to a country where ‘“‘ wealth accumulates and 


men decay 


How manv, even of our most learned agricultural readers, 
could say what is meant by “ flaps and claw sickness”? These 
words have for some time headed the advertisement of a German 
firm which has been advertising in English newspapers. An 
ingenious correspondent, after much research in the dictionaries, 
arrived at the conclusion that foot-and-mouth disease was 
meant, and got a German friend to write to the manufacturer 
to say so. It appeared that the said manufacturer, not knowing 
English himself, had sent his advertisement to a well-known 
went to translate and put into the English papers. This 
agent probably used the dictionaries also, and for “* Maul und 
Klauen Seuche " gave ‘ Flaps and Claw Sickness,” which, we 
need scarcely say, is an absolutely unknown phrase in English 
farriery Upon this being explained to the manufacturer, he 
demanded, naturally, that the advertisement should appear 
under its proper heading—‘‘ Foot-and-mouth Disease ”’ and 
the previous insertion should not count. But the agent replied 
that some “ignorant and uneducated person” had written 
to him, and that there were readers who did not “ understand 
their own language.”” The German manufacturer is in a difh 
culty, and to satisfy him and the agent, we have been asked to 
say if ‘ flaps and claw sickness’’ would convey the idea of foot 
and-mouth disease to an English reader The answer is that 
the phrase is absolutely meaningless. No one who ts not 
abnormally ingenious could imagine that it was meant to signify 
foot-and-mouth disease 


From the secretary of a most deserving charity, namely, 
a home for children with hip and spinal disease, we have rec eived 
an appeal which deserves that public allusion should be made 
to it. We cannot single out one institution among so man\ 
that are deserving, but the idea put forward in this letter is 
so good that it might very well be applied to homes and 
charities that are known to be deserving. ‘‘ Many country 
people,” says our correspondent, ‘‘ often have more jam than 
they know what to do with, and our little invalids here are very 
fond of it.” He therefore asks for donations of jam. Now, 
at this season of the vear a great number of country houses, 
large and small, contain really more than is needed of this 
commodity It can also be very cheaply and economically 
made. Often where there is an exceptional crop of plums, 
for example, they are, to a considerable extent, left to rot into 
the ground. If nothing else could be done with them, they 
might be boiled into jam and sent to the hospitals. Apples 
this vear are a very abundant crop in some orchards, while 
pears are in others. The former, at any rate, can easily be 
turned into one of the most appetising jams or jellies. Black- 
berries are most abundant, and they can either be boiled by 
themselves or used with apples to make a jam or a jelly that 
would delight some of those little boys and girls who are com- 
pelled to spend their time lying on a hospital bed. We hope 
such of our readers as can do so will avail themselves of this 
hint 


We are told that in most parts of England this year, in 
consequence of the disastrous effect of the wet weather on the 
partridges, it will be necessary, in the interests of the future 
stock, that they shall be “ shot lightly.””. In the diary of Frances 
Lady Shelley, after giving a glowing description of the sump- 
tuous hospitality dispensed at Knowsley by the Lord Derby 
_of the beginning of the nineteenth century, she writes that 
he “never allowed more than five brace of partridges to be 
killed by any of his guests.”’ This restriction was placed on 
them, however, not for the sake of the birds themselves, but 
“‘in order to ensure their returning to ride or drive with the 
ladies." We hardly know how a modern shooter would receive 
this very moderate limit placed upon the bag, even in a cause 
so excellent but seeing that “he kept open house, taking 
in all the servants and all the horses of his guests and their 
children,’ and that “from June to November the table was 
always laid for about forty people,” the number of the guns 
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which seems to be indicated might wel! make some such pro- 
vision necessary if any birds at all were to be left for stock. 


A little later we find the diarist discoursing of the shooting 
at Holkham, then the property of Coke of Norfolk. as the 
ancestor of the present Lord Leicester always was called. 
Holkham was even then famous for its stock of game. ‘‘ Mr 
Coke’s skill and taste have made the desert fertile, and the 
prospect pleasing. Picturesque farm buildings and browsing 
kine are dotted along the seven miles of approach to the house 
When the aspect is viewed at the change of the leaf nothing 
can surpass its beauty. It is a veritable oasis surrounded by 
the dreary Norfolk landscape, swarming with partridges and 
other winged game which seem to rise out of wastes of sand 
bearded with stunted corn. There were no fences to check 
the full enjoyment of the shooting, when thirty or forty brace 
a day fall to the guns of Holkham. In the bdaitues the slain 
were numbered by thousands.”’ This was in 1807. It appears 
that in the absence of fences there was nothing to check the full 
destructive power of the wind on the light soil either. Since 
that day the wisdom of fences, and even of belts of trees, as 
wind shelter, has been recognised, and, far from checking thi 
enjoyment of the shooting, they provide, under the changed 
conditions, the necessary “ hide ’’ for the guns to stand behind, 
awaiting the driven partridge. 


MUTINY 


I, one time free, now bound, 
hese iron shackles fain 

Would loose, and bid my truant steps 
Rove unrestrained again. 

Lifted the fetter of Propriety’s bolt, 


Enfranchised would this rebel soul revolt 


1 lolled in ingle nook, 
By blaze of peat and log: 
Puss at the elbow of my chair, 
Stretched on the hearth my dog: 
\ sooty kettle from a bar suspended 
Whistling the song of tea-time—and work ended 


I, one time, at the dawn 
Found fields of crystal dew, 
And from straight-laced conventions shorn 
| bathed and lived anew 
Chen, in an ecstasy, a hymn of praise 
I, to my God, from cleanséd lips did raise. 
‘So long” to “‘ one time” days! 
lo sooty kettle and to cleansing dew ! 


lo Nature’s wild abandoned ways 
‘So long ”’ to all of you! 
Back in Suburban thraldom, | alas! 
My cry to Heaven from vaulted church must fling 
Draw a salubrious bath from taps of brass, 
And boil my kettle up on a gas ring ! 
ELIZABETH KIRK 


At a time when the national stock of horses shows a stead\ 
tendency to decrease, the extraordinary sale of vearling blood 
stock at Doncaster is a most welcome occurrence. The prices, 
which constitute a record, ought to actively stimulate this 
branch of horse-breeding. Our Racing Correspondent gives 
the total amount of the business done in public as 149,620 
guineas. The previous best was 113,583 guineas obtained a 
year ago. In all three hundred lots were sold, at an averay 
price of 4964 guineas, the highest for an individual being 
the 5,000 guineas paid for a foal by Desmond and _ Sister- 
like by Mr. Hulton. Remounts for the Army, hunters 
hacks and light horses generally are bound to share in the 
improvement that follows from the dissemination of thorough- 
bred blood. 


In our ‘‘ Correspondence ”’ columns this week will be tound 
a letter suggesting that crab-apples might advantageously 
be given to cattle. The writer of this note has some title to 
speak, as she has farmed since the vear 1847. The account of 
her hay harvest in her covering letter is so interesting that we 
must quote it: ‘‘ All round here they have been losing their hay 
because they will not cock their grass directly it is at all dry. 
I have just stacked a large rick of which the grass has been in big 
cocks for eight weeks ; every day it has been dry tor an hour or 
two the men liave moved them about, sc kept them fresh, and 
the week it was fine on three days we made a splendid stack with 
no rain.” 
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WV. D. Haviland. MALE OYSTER-CATCHER RELIEVING 


S we crossed the Esk from Ravenglass village to the 
sand-hills on the north side of the river, one day 
early last June, the tide was running out fast, but 
there were few birds to be seen feeding on the sandy 
spits near the village, except a few oyster-catchers 

and a dozen black-headed gulls. In fact, an unobservant 
man might spend a day in Ravenglass without finding out that 
he was within a mile of one of the largest gull and tern colonies 
in the North of England. However, once landed among the 
dunes on the Drigg side of the river, one is immediately in the 
midst of the birds, for these sand-hills, flanked by the sea 
on the one hand and the river on the other, form, in the 
breeding season, a sanctuary for many other species besides 
the terns and gulls, for whose benefit the place is strictly 
preserved. 

The black-headed gulls in their thousands occupy all the 
dunes at the mouth of the estuary and each year they found 
new colonies along the sand-hills. The present season has, 
on the whole, been favourable to the birds, for, up to the 
time of our visit, there had been neither heavy rains nor 
what is almost as fatal to the young of birds who nest in 
such exposed 
situations —e X - 
essive sunshine, 
and it was diffi- 
cult to walk 
without tread- 
ing upon. the 
stout, half- 
fledged chicks, 
who scuttled to 
hide in the mar- 
ram grass or 
followed their 
parents over the 
sands which the 
receding tide 
left bare. Here 
and there a 
couple of jack- 
laws, pursued 
by a mob of 
gulls, sneaked 
among the nests, 
but the numbers 
of these thieves 
are kept down 
rigorously by 
the keepers, and 
the birds have 
not much to 


lear from them, VW. D. Haviland. RING PLOVER COMING 





THE FEMALE AT THE NEST Copyright 


But the black-headed gulls are the democracy of Raven 
glass—a score of gulls’ nests more or less do not matter: it 
is the terns, especially the Sandwich terns, who are the 
aristocracy. The Sandwich tern breeds in colonies, sometimes 
consisting of as few as half-a-dozen pairs, which are dotted 
about among the gulls on the tops of the dunes at some little 
distance from the sea. A few vears ago there were only six 
pairs of these birds breeding at Ravenglass ; this year, at the 
beginning of June, more than two hundred and seventy-three 
eggs had been marked, and probably there are now consider 
ably over a hundred and fiftv pairs nesting there, for a number 
of fresh colonies have sprung up this season. In fact, the 
fishermen are beginning to grumble that with continued pro 
tection the Sandwich terns will become as “ rank” as the 
common terns now are, and will damage the fisheries. Probably 
there is some reason in their complaint, for the Sandwich tern 
is a large bird, and although he has the voracity of the gull, 
he will not, like the gull, live on garbage, but must have live 
food ; and consequently the amount of small fry—sprats and the 
like—which these birds destroy must be very great. The Sand 
wich terns are much shver at the nest than either the common 
or little terns, 
and prefer to 
alight at a little 
distance and 
then walk on to 
their eggs, 
instead of sailing 
down with their 
wings outspread 
in the character- 
istic fashion of 
the two com- 
moner = species. 
his season both 
the  Sandwicli 
and common 
terns. suftered 
from the depre- 
dations of one 
or two black- 
headed gulls, 
who persistently 
robbed _ their 
nests, especially 
those which were 
close to the 
tents olf some 
naturalist photo- 
graphers who 
were working in 


ON TO HER NEST. Copynighi the gullery ; and 
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\ SANDWICH TERN ALIGHTING. 


at the time of our visit the keeper tn charge had removed incubated eggs These terns can resent intrusion into their 
many of the gulls’ nests near by lest the owners should breeding-grounds viciously enough, and a season or two ago 
disturb the breeding terns the birds in this particular colony attacked and killed a pair of 

lhe common terns occupy the moss-grown flats below the partridges who straved among the sand-hills At first sight 
Sandwich terns’ nesting-places, but they are late breeders, and not a wound was to be seen upon the birds, but on closer 


at the beginning of June, although there were plenty of nests examination it was found that the skulls were punctured 
scratched in the sand, and hundreds of the birds hung screaming all over with innumerable tiny stabs from the dagger-like bills 


over our heads, we found few eggs. Curiously enough, the of the terns 


terns on the south, or Bootle, side of the river, which is not So far, neither this season nor last has the scarce roseate 
preserved, always begin to lay four or five days earlier than the tern been seen at Ravenglass, although three years ago a palit 
birds in the gullery, and there we found several nests with were found to be nesting near the common terns, and reared a 
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M. D. Haviland THE MALE LESSER TERN GOES 
oung one successfully. However, we found plenty of pairs 
of the little tern during our visit. It nests on the shingle banks 
ibove high-water mark on both the Drigg and Bootle sides of 
the river, and the eggs were already far incubated. The ringed 
plover and peewit are two more species which have profited by 
the protection which is accorded to the terns ; and although it 
was somewhat late in the season, we found several nests with 
eggs, those of the former species on the shingle patronised by 
the lesser terns, and those of the peewit further in shore, among 
the vellow pansies and grey sand-lichens which clothe the less 
arid parts of the dunes. 

Of all the birds which breed on this estuary of Esk. 


the 


perhaps the sheldrake is the species which seems most in need 
of additional protection, although it is common enough at 
present, and any day one may see several pairs feeding on the 


saltings at half-tide. Many of the birds, however, nest on the 
Bootle side of the river, where they are not under the observation 


M.D. Haviland COMMON 
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CALL THE FEMALE OFF HER NEST 

of the keepers, and as the eggs have a certain vaiue, both for 
the pot and also for sale to the visitors who come to the village 
in the summer, the duck seldom succeeds in her first, or even 
in her attempt to bring off a brood safely. The 
nest is not difficult to find, as the duck leaves it early in the 
morning and again in the late afternoon to join the drake on 
the feeding-grounds, and can be watched back to the nesting 
burrow as she returns escorted by her mate. Although ther 
is no present fear of the sheldrake disappearing from this haunt 
vet owing to its size and handsome colouring it is a 
peculiarly liable to persecution, and it seems a pity that it should 
not be accorded all possible protection in localities where it 1s 
still common. Undoubtedly the bird most in evidence, 
excepting the black-headed gull, is the oyster-catcher. All 
night long these birds can be heard calling up and down the river 
banks, and their tracks the boatmen call them 
are to be found everywhere among the sand-hills to show where 
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the male bird has run up to the nest to relieve his mate for a 
while on the eggs 

As we returned to Ravenglass the tide was at the flood, 
and a dozen of the common and lesser terns were fishing 
together close to the village, hovering for a moment against the 
sunset sky, and then dropping like white plummets into the 
calm water. The Sandwich terns seem to prefer the open sea 
and are seldom seen in the river \ flock of twenty oyster 
catchers flew up from a sandy point in front of the boat and 
piping shrilly, whirled away seawards with a flickering of pied 
wings Che calling of the peewits on the southern bank was 
mingled with the distant clamour of the gulls in the dunes behind 
us, and a pair of shelduck, quacking softly as they flew overhead, 
sounded the day's “‘ Last Post.” M. D. HAVILAND 


STR WALTER GILBEY ~ % 
AND COCK-FIGHTING. 


Ik WALTER GILBEY has made good use of his Elsenham 
collection in the little history of cock-fighting, Sport 


in the Olden Times” (Vinton), which will delight all who 
are interested in a sport which once was so firmly rooted 
that its traditions still linger in our midst. We have proof 
enough of that in our language Sir Walter says that no amusement 
has furnished the English language with so many current expressions. 


rhe following words and phrases still in common use bear evidenc« 


of their origin on the face of them Cocky,” “‘ Cocksure,’’ ‘‘ Cock 
of the walk, [hat beats cock-fighting,’’ “‘ Live like fighting 
cocks.”’ Pit against is a very favourite phrase from the cock- 


pit “To show 
1 clean pair of 
heels ’’ is a refer 
ence to the cock 
that turned 
craven lo dit 
game ”’ he thinks 
isacocking 
phrase; and an 
American cowboy 
when he carries 
arms is said to be 
** heeled,’”’ t h« 
technical ex 
pression which 
meant the at- 
taching of arti 
ficial spurs to the 
fighting cock. ‘‘ A 
battle royal ’’ and 

pounded” are 
two expressions 
which are often 
used in ignorance 
of their origin 
Sir Walter has 
got together a 
great many 
Vv. D. Haviland 
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particulars ranging from the twelfth century William Fitzstephen 
described cocking on Shrove Tuesday in a manner that would have 
applied to the pastime for seven centuries afterwards. Of course 
our interest now is mostly antiquarian. From the sociological 
point of view, it is difficult to imagine the callousness of those who 
delighted in the game, though how deep it was is evident from the 
directions given how to set on cocks that had been partly or totally 
blinded \s late as 1875 a main was fought at Brawnton between 
Paignton and Alnwick Sir Walter has been able to obtain some 
capital illustrations from his collection Some are of famous cocks 
and others of the implements used, such as the fine set of six silve 
spurs, or “‘ gaffles,”’ facing page 64. Hogarth’s famous picture, ‘‘ The 
Roval Cock-pit,”’ is reproduced, and there is an excellent drawing of 
the Cock-pit Royal, 1796. Not the least interesting is the picture 
of Tom Hines, the Birmingham cock-setter, or handler, as he would 
have been called further North The end of cock-fighting came 
after Queen \ 
condemn it vigorously Sir Walter Gilbey thinks that the last 


toria’s accession, when public opinion began to 


main fought publicly in London was that in 1840, when Lord 
Berkeley was one of the cockers and William Gillive: the other 
The Racing Calendar for 1840 contained the last cocking report 
published in that work It refers to a main fought at the Liver 
pool July Meeting for five sovereigns a battle and two hundred 
sovereigns the main. In 1849 an Act was passed for the more 
effective prevention of cruelty to animals which forbade the keeping 
of house or place for baiting or fighting animals. But the practice 
died verv hard. There was a ten days’ Easter cocking at the 
Gallowgate Pit, Newcastle, in 1850. Illegal cock-fighting was 
long pursued in remote parts of the country, especially in the 
mining districts. Some of these cases of illegal cocking came before 
the law courts, 
but the taste for 
the so-called 
sport was gradu- 
ally dvying out, 
and may be now 
said to be extinct 
Yet it was com- 
mon enough in 
the childhood ot 
many who are 
not yet very old 
men. There was 
a certain village 
in the North 
where up to the 
sixties, if the well- 
known handler 
put his head in 
at the Presby- 
terian meeting- 
house when ser- 
vice was going on 
the minister 
would hurry 
with his congre- 
gation to the nook 
where mains were 
Copyright. fought 
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T all happened through 
the Colonel and Mrs. 
Mitchel! letting their 

house for the summer months. 
Till then, Willie was just 
Willie ; he cleaned the boots 
nd the knives, and polished the brass on the motor-car, and gave 
willing hand with the Colonel’s hunter. Like the yard-dog, or the 
hickens and pigs, or the owls that nested in the high elms, he was 
lways outside. He had never been further into the house than 
he long back passage, where every day he banged down the coal- 
uttles after he had filled them, and it had never occurred to him 
o want to see the other side of the green baize door that stood at 
he far end. He fetched the pig-paus in the early morning, over 
he wet fields, from neighbouis vio kept no pigs of their own ; 
1e sawed wood and fed the chickens, whistling in fine weather ; 
.e dug the sticky clay soil, and picked the fruit, and ate what he 
ould of it when no one was by; and once a week he washed his 
ice. Other days he wiped it occasionally with the oily motor-rag, 
nd his toilet was complete. And all the time he was just Willie. 

But when June came and brought the family of Palmers 

ind took away the family of Mitchells, then it began to happen. 
With Mrs. Mitchell went Grace and Gertrude and Annie—the 
cook, the parlour-maid and the nurse—and with Mrs. Palmer there 
ame a Wilson, a Bates and a Passinglhiam, besides a head-nurse 
and a nursemaid. I cannot explain why, but it made Mrs. Palmer 
quite uncomfortable to hear gentle Mrs. Mitchell call ** Annie ”’ 
to take the baby; it seemed to hcr really bad style, making no 
distinction between her servants and her friends. She guessed 
it was a failing due to life in the country, and was quite determined 
that, even though Mrs. Mitchell’s uncle were a lord—and she knew 
it was so—still, she would never copy her in this particular. In 
the suburb where she lived—she had just motored down and taken 
the house, gardener and boy included, for fifteen guineas a week 
in that suburb wo one had a servant with a Christian name ; they 
were all Jones, or Barker, or, as hers, Wilson and Bates and Passing- 
ham, and she did sincerely hope it need never be otherwise. So 
when the twelfth of June came—that was the day when the Mitchells 
turned out—Willic, to his great embarrassment, became William, 
for Mrs. Palmer could not bring herself to use the sociable-sounding 
Willie. He touched his cap quite four times, without a pause, 
and then a strange sense of importance stole over him. That was 
the beginning of it all, that and—Dorothy. Short, fair, fuzzy curts, 
with a pair of big blue eyes peeping out ; shortest, fuzziest white 
frills and a piping high voice describe Dorothy Palmer, aged six 
years. At first Willie—I mean William—was inclined to scorn 
this lady; he said she always wore her best clothes—but he 
soon began to feel differently. You see, Mrs. Mitchell’s Janet 
never wore a white dress except on Sundays, and then she looked 
unhappy in it till it was crumpled and dirty, which always happened 
very soon. This had secmed the natural, proper state for little 
; a grubby overall and bare legs in the summer had up to now 
met with his approval. But when he got to know Dorothy, he 
forgave her her fuzzy white frock—always so spotless—he forgave 
her for the sake of her bright blue eyes and her quite remarkable 
love of fastening them on him. Janet took him for granted ; she 
was used to pigs and chickens and oily motor-rags and the unwashed 
face, and so none of it interested hey ; Dorothy was breaking new 
ground, and everything that happencd was a discovery, amazing, 
wonderful, sometimes horrid—but always of absorbing interest. 
The boy learnt to watch for the little white-socked legs scampering 
down the path after him, and he was glad when the head-nurse 
trusted him and sat herself down on the other side of the garden, 
under the shady mulberry tree. 


girls ; 


“Do you like them pigs?’ the high voice piped at him 
one day. Dorothy stood on the middle rail of the iron fence 
dividing the little farmyard from the orchard, while William 
swept out the pigsty. He leaned his chin on the broom-handle, 
meditating. 

“IT dun’no, miss,” 
thought about it. 

“Don’t you know ? Why not? 
know. ; 


he said, at length. He really never had 


she squeaked back. “ J 


I don’: like them at all—they’s so dirty.” 


A TASTE OF 
PROMOTION. 









BY 


HILDA L. DAWSON. 








Now, this was not true; there 
never were cleaner pigs, and William 
tried to frame a suitable denial to 
the accuser. But while he was 
trying, Dorothy darted off on to 
another point. , 

“Is you Will-ee or Will-yum?” she said. One little leg with 
a tiny white shoe and white lace sock swung to and fro through 
the railing : it was all so elegant—so different from Janet—and 
the boy fei! he must live up to it. : 

“ Will-vum, miss,’’ he answered, promptly. 

“Oh, Will-vum,” she repeated. Then came, “ You's got a 
dirty face, Willyuwm. But I like you, and if you was to wash it 
I'd like you betterer’n ever. I hasn’t got no boy-brothers, / 
hasn’t.’’ The shrill voice grew shriller with its piping vehemence, 
and all the fuzzy curls seemed to be dancing and calling out ‘‘ Hear ! 
hear ! ' 

William’s cheeks flamed crimson under the grime, but he 
could not think of anything to say. So he walked away to the 
chicken-house, where Dorothy could not come in her little white 
shoes, and he pretended not to hear the plaintive squeals of 
“ Willyum—Willyum !”’ that followed him all the way. 


There was a cracked glass on the wall in the room behind the 
motor-house. William stared intently into it at himself, and 
drew a wet finger down one cheek It left a long, whitey line, 
like a river that runs between brown banks, and William sniffed 
angrily. His newly-found sense of importance sat heavily on him, 
and made him feel ashamed. He seized a clean rag from the drawe1 
and turned on the cold-water tap. 

At home that night his people thought he must be ill—he 
looked so pale; and later on they were heard to say that ‘‘ Will 
was a wonnerful lad, with strange notions of washin’ hisself.’’ 
But they did not know Dorothy. 

Very soon the new household cbserved the change in William, 
and Bates, who hated carrying coal-scuttles, took him the othe: 
side of the green baize door and introduced him to the dining and 
drawing rooms, where the fires were still often lighted of an evening. 
She let him help her in the pantry too, and also he had a glimpse 
of seven-course dinners as they left the kitchen and a taste of them 
when they came back. Ambition stirred ia William’s breast 
but he did not know how to satisfy it. When the Mitchells came 
home there would be no one to spur him on; he would nevet 
pass beyond the green baize door ; he would be just Wille again 
He felt he could not bear it—he could not go back to being of no 
importance except to the pigs. The climax came on the day when 
he had been swinging Dorothy in the orchard, and, quite exhausted, 
had stopped and shyly offered her a bullseye 

Dorothy flung her chubby little arms round the bow’s neck, 
kissed him and piped very high, ‘“‘ Oh, dear Willyum—I do love 
/*’ (This is quite true; I could never have thought of 
inventing it—partly through lack of imagination, but chiefly 
because of a certainty that no one would have believed me.) 

It rang the death-knell oi the pigs as far as William was con 
cerned ; his whole self bristled with new-born desires. He must 
rise, he did not know where to; he must be, and do, something 
he could not tell what—but never again would he be just Willie. 


you so: 


When Dorothy went away she forgot to say good-bye to 
William. This was a bitter blow, which the sight of nut brown 
Janet racing down the lawn on her bicycle oblivious of him did 
not soiten. 

But he had heard before that women were fickle creatures, 
so the gloomy, detached manner in which he visited the pigs was 
not altogether due to Dorothy’s heartlessness. That newly- 
awakened ambition would not slumber; it gave him no rest, 
but stole from him the sweet contentment of bygone days. He 
longed to attain to something higher, but could not imagine how 
to begin. At least, he would be deaf to anyone who called him 
Willie. 

Mrs. Mitchell did call him Willie. She was rather worried 
that morning, as all the servants had given her notice; but she 
remembered in time how cook had told her that he wished to be 
William in future, and quickly corrected the mistake. When she 














looked at him, blushing furiously under her astonished gaze, she 
felt quite overwhelmed She wondered how Mrs. Palmer had 
managed it, and why it had never occurred to het 

\ week or two later, William’s face still continuing clean, 
she was struck with brilliant idea Why not take him into the 
house and teach him parlour-work She could not hear of a 
parlour-maid; there did not seem to be one unemploved in the whok 
country-side ; and if grubby Willie could turn into this clean, well 
brushed William for apparently no reason, what might he not do 


for a taste of promotion ? And she had always liked him, and 
found him a splendid little worke1 She imagined him in a smart 
black jacket, with buttons, or a cotton one in the mornings, and 
it made quite a pleasant picture in her mind’s eye She could 
teach him his work—she and Gertrude, before she left S 


William was installed on the other side of the green baize door, 
and no words will describe the joy that shone on his bright little 
face It seemed almost too good to be truc often he pinched 
himself to make sure that he was not dreaming His energy was 
boundless ; he swept the carpets with such vigour that it was many 
hours before the dust would settle, and he attacked his masters 
clothes and the silver with strict impartiality—both like the 
Colonel's horse, which he had until now been used to groom Phere 
was no secrecy about his movements; if he were anywhere in the 
house, everyone knew it but Mrs. Mitchell assured the Colonel 
he had begun to get a little fidgety that the lad would soon calm 
down, and would it not be much worse to have no one, and have 
to do it all one’s self ? 

William did calm down he learnt not to bang the doors 
or whistle in the dining-room, or cut down the blind cords foi strin 


when it was wanted in a hurry but he could not learn to manage 
a tray He would pile it too high, or else put all the things on on 
side sometimes he could not lift it when it was loaded to his 
satisfaction, and almost always it bumped against the white paint 
as he carried it to and from the dining-room He had unique 


ileas about waiting at table, too; but it was entirely owing to the 
tray that his indoor career came to an untimely end—the trav, 
and—Dorothy 

One day there were visitors to luncheon William was told 
to lay the table for two extra, and quite on his own account he 
put on a clean collar, though it was not Sunday, and some more 


pomatum on his han He had not waited on visitors before 
and he wanted to make a good impression [They were all seated 
round the table before he could get the hot dishes in Cook warned 
him about the tray she said there was far too much on it; but 


two journeys where one would do did not suit William He 
staggered down the passage with his heavy load, and pushed open 
the door with his foot 

Peeping over the piles of hot plates and dishes, his eyes encoun 


tered —Doroth \ curious feeling of weakness seized his arms 
and legs He knew he was blushing furiously rhe fluffy white 
figure bobbed up in her chan Willvam /”’ she shrieked, highet 
than ever Then a dreadful thing happened Down went the 
tray on to the floor, with the roast chicken and the gravy and the 
bread-sauce ; it seemed to gentle Mrs. Mitchell as if the crashing 
of china would never cease but the only thing that William 
heard was Dorothy's laugh Would it never stop He felt then 
that he hated her, with her flufty curls and her fluffy white frock 
and her bright blue eves It was all of a piece with her forgetting 
to say Good-bye to him; i only se had forgotten her, this 
would never have happened But he would forget her now—for 


cvel and ever, ind evel 

It was Janet who came to the rescue, soothing his savage 
thoughts Poor Willic,”” she murmured, gently, just like her 
mother might have done, only she had trained herself to call him 
William, and Janet never had 


Willie he is just Willie again—has gone back to his pigs and 
his chickens and the Colonel's hunter Forgetting Dorothy mack 
him also forget to wash his face, and so Mrs. Mitchell thought 
on the whole that out-of-door life suited him better. He often 
wings Janet in the orchard, and oiten cives her bullseyes, and 
though she never throws her arms round his neck or kisses him, 
} 


he is sure he likes her wavy best, really But | know that now and 


then he thinks, with regret f his brief taste of prom: tion 


“A COLONY IN THE MAKING.” 


ORD CRANWORTH, the author of this book (Macmillan 
ind Co is one of the band of Britons who take a real 
and permanent interest in the future of British East 
\frica, men who have acquired a stake in the country 
have seen it emerge from a mere shooting-ground to 

something like the promise of a useful Colony, and who have endured 
the burden and heat of the day often under extremely trying 
conditions Lord Cranworth has appropriately dedicated his book 
to Lord and Lady Delamere, who have made their home in the 
Protectorate, and have for years set an extraordinary example 
of perseverance, energy and hard work in the management of then 
estates 

Less than a generation ago, East Africa, as the author points 

out, was not even a name. \t the present time the answer given 
in a general knowledge Paper might be ‘ The British East African 


Protectorate is a huge tract of healthy highlands extending from 
Mombasa to Lake Victoria Nyanza 


It is kept as a game reserve 
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for lions and such-like, which millionaires and Americans shoo 
and write about afterwards Ihere are some settlers who 
stone their Governors and shoot natives.’ ”’ This fac*tious 
summary is perhaps not wholly unrepresentative of the vague ide; 
which the multitude possess concerning a promising Colony Lor 
Cranworth sets himself to the task of dispelling a cloud of ignoranc: 
and in his 360 pages has managed not only to convey an extraordinar 
amount of information, but to give us very real and living picture 
ot the conditions of life as they now are in East Africa 

No one can peruse this book without being convinced th; 
things are not altogether as they should be in the Protectorat: 
In a new British Colony they never are. Government money 
scarce, and a thousand-and-one things are delaved bv a too cheess 
paring economy ‘Capital is driven from the Coast by defective 
and uncertain title, settlers are kept out of the Highlands owing 
to lack of surveyors to survey farms and lack of a definite poli 
on which to allot them,’’ and so forth These drawbacks hav: 
ilways been present in British Colonies during their infancy, and w« 
suppose always will be. Nevertheless, things are moving, as ever 
Lord Cranworth admits, and in Chapter X. he has a hearty good 
word for the present Land Officer and his staff. Chapter II., whic 
deals with ‘‘ Climate and Health,” is an excellent one, and should 
be studied bv every intending settler in or traveller to Africa. The 
death-rate of Nairobi seems to be now satisfactory enough, having 
declined from 12-5 per thousand in 1906 and 17°8 in 1907 to 8-7 
and 83 in 1909 and 1910. The European Hospital is ‘a mod | 
of cleanliness and comfort 

\fter a survey of Races and Classes’ the author deals at 
length with the native population He writes rather hopeless! 
of the Masai, once the terror of East Africa They are, he says 

picturesque, brave to a degree, boastful, quarrelsome, com 

paratively faithful and honourable and yet economically useless 
They represent Esau, and as far as anything can be humanl\ 
certain, it is certain that they, too, will lose their birthright.’’ This 
is a melancholy vet, one fears, a well-grounded prediction. The 
Wa-Kamba, on the other hand, although much more unattractiv: 


in appearance and character, seem likely in the future to be of 


good service to the Protectorate. In one respect they surpass 
any natives with whom the author has come in contact, and that 
is in the extraordinary and intuitive grasp they have of 
machinery."’ This is a very wonderful trait, which seems likely 


in the tuture to be of great economic use to the Wa-Kamba and 


the Colony Lord Cranworth has a short but pithy chapter on 
rhe Indian Population,’”’ which we should like to see well marked 


and inwardly digested by those philanthropists at home who ar: 





always so ready to cry up the Indian coolie 

Lady Cranworth, in Chapter IX., contributes some reall 
valuablk Hints for a Woman in British East Africa.”” She 
concludes by pointing out that any woman travelling to East 
\frica need no longer feel that she is going to a strange, wild 
unhealthy country She will find friends new and old, occupa 
tions and amusements of all kinds, and if she be one of the modern 
out-of-door practic al girls that are fortunately becoming so common 
mav look forward to a thoroughly good time.’’ 

\fter a survey of Land and Land Laws ”’ the author deals 


next with \gricultural Prospects."’ Permanent products of the 
highlands are timber, sisal, coffee, wattle and fruit. Seasonal 
crops include wheat, beans, maize, barley, oats, linseed, potatoes 
tobacco, ground nuts and chillies Livestock includes horses, 
ostriches, cattle, sheep and pigs. Lord Cranworth deals with all 
these products at length; upon the whole his estimate of the 
future is a remarkably cheerful one Forests and minerals ar 
dealt with in separate chapters. The forests include much valuable 
timber they cover vast areas, and if properly exploited and 
managed should prove a valuable asset in the future of the 
Protectorate Labour, as in every other part of \frica, is a difficul. 
question ; but the outlook in East Africa seems considerably more 
cheerful than in other parts of the continent. Minerals, so far as 
at present known, seem to be curiously lacking, neither gold, 


diamonds, nor coal having yet been found in paying quantities 





Crystalline soda, found in large quantities at Lake Magadi and 
elsewhere, is, however, a valuable product 
In other chapters Lord Cranworth deals with rhe Type of 
Settler Required,” ‘‘ The Uganda Railway,’ “ The Military and 
Police Forces,’ ‘‘ Local Politics’’ and ‘“‘ Education.’” About a 
third of the volume is devoted to game, shooting, fishing and othet 
sports. There are some useful appendices and a good map, and the 
volume is well illustrated by some excellent photographs. This 
book is distinctly one of the most valuable—if not the most valuable 
of those hitherto produced on British East Africa, and for some 
years to come must prove a standard work on that Protectorat« 
We can heartily recommend it to travellers, sportsmen and, above 


all, to settlers, 
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MR. BALFOUR’S ARGENTINE PONIES. 


R. FRANK BALFOUR is one 

t the Argentine polo players 

who many vears ago saw 

the opportunity which the 

splendid plains of Argentina 

offered for breeding polo ponies for the 
English market. The ponies that came 
to this country at first were good, but not 
quite able, with some exceptions, to 
hold their own in first-class polo. Mr 
Balfour’s stud is about twelve vears 
old. He has alwavs believed in using 
the best available horses, but he regards 
this as only part of a breeder’s task; he 
has, in fact, acted for many vears on 
the principle which Sir John Barker 
and Mr. Tresham Gilbey have made ai 
established maxim of English polo 
pony - breeding, and has made it a 
rule to have only those mares in 
his stud which have been’ good 
plavers or the daughters and direct 
descendants of such; he has, in fact, 
recognised that polo mares of note 
bequeath to their descendants the fine 
manners and temperate courage which W. A. Rouch MAKE HASTE. Copyright 
are so useful to the polo _ player. 
Mr. Balfour has also exercised great care 
and much strictness in the drafting of 
unsuitable stock, with the result that of 
his present lot of five vear olds only one 
is too big and one too smail for polo 
purposes In importing horses from 
England, Mr. Balfour prefers the polo- 
bred pony. He himself owns two, Shy 
Boy and Belsire, by Right Forrard out 
of Black Bella. rhe former is a_polo- 
bred son of Rose Water, and the latter, 
although from aé_ registered sire and 
dam, is. thorough-bred. The  resuit, 
however, of this careful selection is that 
the stock on Mr. Balfour’s ranch have 
plenty of substance, as, indeed, can 
be seen from the portraits which 
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illustrate this article. I think, too, 
anyone will agree that in type, 


quality and substance these ponies are 
in every respect what we desire for 
polo. Nearly all have quite notably 
well-laid shoulders and all have a hard 
wear-and-tear appearance, which speaks 
well for their staying power in a hard 
game. Make Haste, for example, is a 
gallopng type of pony, up to a fair W. A. Rouch DIAMOND, Copyright 
amount of weight; indeed, all of them 
belong to that middle-weight type which 
is really the most generally useful. 
Make Haste not only has substance, but 
quite comes up to the reputation for being 
able to gallop which the Argentine 
ponies have inherited from _ their 
“ Criollo”’ ancestors. This is a particu- 
larly taking pony, with what we might 
call the polo forehand. That he has 
the temper without which no polo 
pony is worth anything, we may be 


’ sure, or he would not’ be where 
he is. Diamond is another pony of 
true polo type, with great liberty and 

' scope. This pony may be taken as 


a typical instance of the characteristic 
hard and wiry type of Argentine polo- 
bred pony. These traits have been 
fixed in the Argentine horse by long 
vears of a free, open-air life. Pickaninny 
has a keen, sensible head I like plenty 
of room tor brains either in a_ hunter 
or a polo pony, and he is, besides, the 
kind of pony to gallop on under a 
considerable weight and to come out 
lor a second or even a third period 
when wanted. A keen, sharp, speedy 
pony is Bloodstone, which can race down 
the ground or swing round with the ball W. A. Rouch. PICKANINNY Copyright 
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at full speed, and do all this, as it were, in 
response to or almost in anticipation of the 
will of his rider. Rajah has, it is true, a 
big head which is a trifle plain, but he is also 
big everywhere else, deep through the heart, 
with plenty of bone, well-defined joints, strong 
back and loins. He takes out plenty of 
rein, and looks like a sensible hunter for a 
banking country that could and would gallop 
when hounds ran fast. Then there is Shib- 
boleth, not yet made up to what he will 
be, for ponies coming from the Argentine, 
like Irish horses, or, in fact, all horses or 
ponies which have roughed it in their colt 
hood, take time to come into conditi.on 
If we take a grass-fed horse that has lived in 
the open and put it in a stable and feed it 
with corn (we shall be fortunate if we 
avoid over-feeding it), it stands to reason 
that it will be some time before such a horse 
can do its best for us. The Argentine 
horses and ponies, alike in South Africa and 
in England, were very often hardly given a 
fair chance. They are put into hard work 
much too soon, whereas they need time and 
patience. If an imported horse is over- 
worked and over-fed, we shall upset his 
digestion and, possibly, his temper, and in 
any case it will be a longer time before 
such a horse gives us his best work than if 
we brought him into English ways by de- 
grees. 

All imported horses want at least a year 
of quiet, steady work. In India we found 
Arabs often required even a longer time 
But with the Argentine, as with the Arab, the 
man with patience will be rewarded, for he 
will have a sound, keen, hardy animal, full 
of sense and resource and a turn of speed 
for critical points in the game of polo. The 
Argentine is capable of becoming a first-rate 
hunter, and as a hack is everlasting at his 
own pace. 

My own experience of Argentines is 
that they are extraordinarily easy and 
pleasant to ride, and have a certain smooth 
and easy action which adds to the pleasure 
and takes away from the fatigue of a long 
journey. 

The Argentine polo ponies have improved 
very much since I judged them many years 
ago at the Crystal Palace, and no doubt they 
will improve still more as the influence of 
the judiciously-bought polo-bred _ stallions 
makes itself more and more felt on the 
ranches of theprincipal Argentine breeders, such, 
for example, as those of M. Martinez de Hoz, 
well known to coaching and hackney men in 
England, but also lover of the polo pony, the 
Messrs. Traill and others. Mr. Balfour has 
besides a couple of Chilian ponies, which he 
expects to do well on English polo grounds 
Of the Chilian ponies he writes: *‘‘ The Chilian 
mares have more quality than the Argentine 
‘ Criollos,’ but they are badly broken, asa rule, 
and are inclined to pull. Chilian riders are, like 
some English polo players, inclined to hang 
on to their ponies’ mouths.’’ There is some 
interesting International polo between Chili 
and Argentina, and as an example of 
the capacity of Argentines for work, | 
may recall the fact that last September 
the Messrs. Traill, Mr. Lynch-Stanton, Mr. 
F. Balfour and a spare man went over 
to Chili to play for an _ International 
Cup. 

Mr. Balfour writes: “‘As you may ima- 
gine, it was a pretty severe journey for 
the ponies over the Andes. We _ were 
only able to take twelve altogether. The 
ponies travelled by easy stages, taking 
five days to do the journey. The ponies 
felt the change of climate, of fodder and 
water; but for ail that they carried their 
masters to victory in all the matches they 
played at Valparaiso. The polo ground at this 
place is situated on the race-course, and is 
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one of the most picturesque in the world. It is surrounded 
on three sides by the mountains, and the turf is very like that 
on English grounds.”’ 

The growth and popularity of polo in South America has 
been a most excellent thing for the game, and in the future 
seems likely to supply us with many first-class polo ponies. Just 
at the time when the question as to where our ponies were to 
come from had become a serious one, a dearth of ponies could not 
fail to be a serious set-back to the prosperity of the game ; yet 
it seemed hard to imagine where the supplies were to come from. 


A GLIMPSE 


N a perfect sunny morning in February we stood on 
the hillside overlooking the town of Ajaccio and 
rejoiced that we had come to Corsica. The mag 
nificent gulf lay before us with a grand range of 
mountains on the opposite shore, and, best of 

them all, Monte d’Oro rose up eight thousand feet into the sky, 
his peak decked with just a sprinkling of snow, as if he alone 
could wear that glittering crown while all lesser heads remained 
uncovered. In early spring the neighbourhood of Ajaccio 
is vey beautiful. There is a fascinating daintiness about the 
almond blossom, and you may look from its delicate pink 
over the soft, grey olives and the shining blue water to the purple 
haze of the mountains beyond. Many lovely walks are to be 
had all around, but to see the full beauties of the island one must 
go further afield. 

Soon after our arrival we engaged a tiny carriage and 
started to explore the wondets of Piana and Evisa. There 
is much that is worthy of note on the forty-five miles of 
road leading to Piana, but on arriving at the top of the 
hill overlooking the village, all that has gone before is 
eclipsed. Suddenly the Gulf of Porto, with Piana in the 
foreground, comes into view. We greeted this first glimpse 
of Porto with a gasp of surprise and delight. 
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rhe establishment of the polo pony as a breed has done some 
thing; it may prove that the spread of the polo-bred pony 
to South America may do even more to meet a demand which 
is ever increasing. There have been times when some of us 
were half inclined to regret the expatriation of some of our best 
polo-bred stallions. Now we see it was the best thing that 
could happen, both for pony-breeding and polo in England. 
No doubt for many vears vet to come Argentina will take our 
incomparable polo-bred stock and send us back in return some 
of the hardiest and handiest polo ponies in the world \. 


OF CORSICA. 


Seen through the translucent yet slightly hazy atmo- 
sphere of a perfect day it is a marvellously beautiful scene 
Away down beneath us the blue sea lay calm and tranquil in 
the evening light, while the beautiful headlands of Cappo Senino 
and La Scandola stretched out beyond. The perfect outline 
and shapes of these noble headlands, all of a_ glowing 
red, and the deep purple shadows that melt into the deeper 
blue of the sea below, make a scene of supreme {beauty 
never to be forgotten, and far beyond the powers of the 
camera to depict. 

On reaching the hotel we had a hurried meal and started 
for our first visit to the Calanches with what remained to us 
of the evening light. No description can give an adequate 
idea of the absolute magnificence of the gorges and gulfs and 
towering piles of red-coloured rocks. They must be seen to be 
appreciated. Down. down, away so deep, a small torrent was 
carving its way still deeper through the granite rock below 
and up and up, tier upon tier rose above, with glades of splendid 
pines and bushes making valleys in the recesses. Rocks of 
all forms, weathered into ragged, fantastic shapes, often honey- 
combed into caverns and caves innumerable, greet you on 
every side. Weird shapes appear round cornets like 
gnomes who seem to resent intrusion. Every bend in the 
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winding road presents a fresh scene of 
wonde1, and we passed from deep gorges 
to masses of towering rocks, and on again 
to wider ravines opening out to sea with 
the distant headlands beyond 

After this first sight of the Calanches 
we spent weeks exploring and scrambling 
about among its wonders, vet there -was 
always something new to see One otf our 
rambles was to a promontory called Cappo 
Rosso, where we came on a goatherd’s hut 
which proved to be a headquarters for making 
the ‘* Broccia”’ or $rouch,”’ as it is called. 
\ dead tree stood near the door hung with 
an assortment of black pots, while near by 
lay a heap of wooden tubs. We were pleased 
to note that all the pots and tubs were kept 
really verv clean, and were hung out in the 
open alr Seeing this, and knowing that 
the goats’ milk had to undergo much boiling 
before the ‘‘ Broccia ’’ was made, all fears as to 
the hvgiene of the cookery departed. Good 
the ‘‘ Broccia”’ is when well made, and we 
had many opportunities of enjoying it 
Piana has a name for making some of the 
best ‘‘ Broccia’’ in Corsica, so we know 
what it ought to be like. It is snow white, 
something like Devonshire cream, but with 
more of the consistency of cream cheese, and 
it is eaten with sugar and_ occasionally 
with the addition of a few drops of eau 
de vie 

After our stay at Piana we drove on to Evisa. through 
such a wealth of magnificent scenery that it is impossible to 
describe it here. The road itself is a triumph of engineering 
skill. It descends from Piana to the sea-level at Porto, then 
mounts to a height of three thousand feet, performing marvels 
in the way of lacets as it climbs round the mountain-sides, yet 
the gradient is quite gentle all the way and the surface 
remarkably good \t nearly ever\ point where the 
lacets cut away into the mountain there is a gorge or 
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A BROCCIA FACTORY. 


ravine, some large, some small, but all beautiful. Many 
of these are so wild and rugged that the thought at once 
struck us what perfect hiding-places they would be for 
bandits, and how impossible it would be for any gendarmes 
to approach unseen 

[he so-called ‘‘ bandit ”’ in Corsica is not a brigand lurking 
behind the rocks ready to issue forth and plunder the passer-by. 
He is, in fact, an outlaw, a man who has, perhaps, killed another 
in Vendetta as a private act of vengeance according to a 
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Corsican’s idea of justice, but who 
has thereby broken the French law 
and is compelled to take to the 
‘maquis”’ to hide from the gen- 
darmes, as well as from the relations 
f the man he has killed. Ina 
country so rough as this _ the 
cendarmes have a very poor chance, 
ind many exciting tales are told of 
their encounters with the bandits. 
On one occasion when old _ Bella- 
iscia, the renowned bandit, was 
ard pressed, the gendarmes 
ianaged to get him into a ravine 
rom which there was no outlet but 
ie entrance, and there he was, 
rapped, with the gendarmes guarding 
ce approach. It was late evening, 
nd they felt so confident of 
etting their quarry that they 
ought it safe to wait till morning 
» close in upon him and make an 
isy capture. So they set them- 
‘Ives to watch the entrance through 
he night and make their capture 
t dawn. Things must have looked 
lack for Bellacoscia that night as 
waited in the dark, the stillness 
nly broken by the tinkling bells 
f the goats that were feeding among 
1c ““ maquis.”” But he was a man 


f resource, and as he 
aited there an idea occurred to 
im. An old goat browsing near kept tinkling its bell as 


fed, and Bellacoscia, in a moment of inspiration, seized the 
oat, undid its bell, tied it round his own neck, and commenced 
© push his way on all fours through the bushes, tinkling the 
ell and rustling among them as he went. Nearer and 
earer to the gendarmes he came, but he just went boldly 
m in the dark, “acting the goat” to such good purpose 
that the unsuspecting sentinels merely thought that an old 
zoat was eating its way along among the bushes in the 
erratic way goats have. So Ballacoscia passed right through 
the guarding gendarmes and clean away. When morning 
dawned the certain capture was not effected, and _ Bel- 
lacoscia was free to give more trouble in the future. 
(nother time he was flying from capture, the gendarmes 
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close on his heels, when he found the way blocked by a rive: 
in flood, and escape seemed impossible. Every minute his 
pursuers were gaining. He could not cross, and to go back 
meant certain capture. Again his wits saved him. He scrambled 
down to the marshy banks of the river where there were som 
dark, reedy pools, cut a hoilow reed, put one end in his 
mouth, and sank himself down into the slimy black water 
till he was completely covered, with only the broken end of thi 
reed projecting into the air, and through this he breathed in 
comfort. The gendarmes came rushing down to the rivet 
where a moment before they had seen the fugitive, but now, 
when they reached the place, Bellacoscia was gone—clean 
vanished, as if he had been spitited away, and they wem 
back to report that “the devil had certainly got him 
for he had undoubtedly 
been there, he had neve: 
gone away, and he = cer- 
tainly was not there now ! 
fowards evening we 


reached visa, 1 happ 
little village rejoicing in a 
grand position, and well 
worth a visit If it were 


only to see the view looking 
down the gorge to the Gulf 
of Porto, that alone would 
be worth the journey Just 
before the forest of Aitone 
commences one should leave 
the road and scramble across 
a field to a projecting mass 
of rocks, for there can be 
seen a sight that must equal 
many of the finest prospects 
in the world for majestic 
beauty. An immense gorge 
enclosed by magnificently 
shaped mountains extends 
below, crowned at the end 
by that king of them all, 
Cappo d’Orto, and == away 
beyond lies the blue sea, 
all hazy and soft in the dis 
tance While standing on 
the rocky projection over 
looking this impressive scene, 
a sense of littleness comes 
over the beholder, and one 
feels almost like an intruder 
in this solitary spot, 


Where silent Nature reigns alone 
Majestic, on her craggy throne. 


WHERE SILENT NATURE REIGNS. A. AND A. J. BLACKIE, 
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YVIE CASTLE is one of the finest 
characteristic development of the 
Scotland, and appears at some crucial periods in 
her history It was the property of the Scottish 
Crown when Edward I. halted there in 1296, but a 

centurv later the Castle belonged to Sir James Lindsay. When 
Sir Henry Preston captured Sir Ralph Percy at the battle of 
Otterburn, he held him to ransom, and received from the Earl 
of Fife on the battlefield the Fee of the Forest of Fermartyne 
and Fyvie This 1388, and no doubt Preston then 
built the east tower of the Castle, to replace the older building 
of Edward time, of which a traces still remain in 
foundations and in a fragment of wall incorporated with the 
Preston Tower. Preston died without male issue in 1433, and 
Fyvie went to a Meldrum, who had married Preston’s younget 
daughter. Lord Leith of Fyvie is directly descended from this 
Mariote Preston through the Forpeses of Tolquhon and of 
Ballogie. Between 1433 and 1596 the Meldrums built what is 
now called the Meldrum Tower, and part of the south range 
which connects it with the Preston Tower. 

Late in the sixteenth century Fyvie passed by 
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to Lady Seton, mother of Alexander Seton, who was a godson 
of Mary Queen of Scots. When he came to man’s estate, he 
received the title of Lord Urquhart. Later he became Baron 
Fyvie and President of the College of Justice. Afterwards 
Chancellor of Scotland he was raised to the Earldom ot 
Dunfermline. He was a mighty builder, and added greatly 
to Pinkie House in the English manner which he learnt 
during his visit to Cecil in London. His work at Fyvie is 
characteristically Scottish. He probably added a storey to the 
old Castle and wholly altered the sky-line. His chief change 
was to build on to the middle of the south front the Seton 
lower, a notable composition, with his arms in a panel over 
the doorway. The barred iron gate or “ yett”’ remains, 
and is open in one of our illustrations. There is a 
deep curtain between the two half-round turrets that 
flank this tower, and the great circular arch that springs 
from the heavy corbelling casts a rich black shadow 
The gable above it is a puzzling feature, and may be of 
later date than the rest of Seton’s work. The open lantern 
on the ridge is an obviously modern addition. The dormer 
gables are richly if coarsely carved, and one of the 
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figures that adorn the conical turret roofs is the Trumpeter 
of Fyvie: 


© Andrew's gane to the house " 

©’ the bonny house o’ Fvyvie, 

He’s blawn his horn baith loud and shrill 
O’er the lawland leas of Fwvwi« 


Here a ballad comes to the aid of architectural c1iticism 
Bonny Andrew Lammie was trumpeter to a Lord of Fyvie 
and a well-known man early in the eighteenth century. Mill 
of Tiftie’s Annie loved him Secause her father would not let 
her marry him, despite the laird’s pleading for his man, Annic 
d I 
And turned her face to Fyvis 
ed or morn 


She gave a groan and d 


So ne'er saw Andre Lamm‘e 
[he stone trumpeter points his horn towards Mill of Tiftie, 
which suggests that the sculptor followed the poet. If this be 
true, the carved work on the roof-line is not of the first Lord 
Fyvie's doing at the end of the sixteenth century, but must 
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be attributed to one of his descendants at the end of the 
seventeenth. 

Lord Fyvie’s finest work is the superb circular staircase in 
the north wing. Billings in his Baronial A ntiguities of Scotland 
was at great pains to suggest that it was built by a Frenchman. 
It must be remembered that the French architects of those days 
were peculiarly skilful in devising masonry stairs, but there is no 
reason to regard it as a definite copy of any French exampk 
If it be assumed that Lord Fyvie imported a French mason, as 
Hamilton of Fynnart had done for Falkland Palace sixty vears 
before, how came it that the foreigner left no mark of the clessical 
detail to which he was accustomed ? All the carving is tvpicall 
Scottish work of Lord Fyvie’s time, and we may safelv leav 
the credit of the stairs to a native craftsman. Heraldry was 
yvie's chief hobby, and it plays a very important part in the 
decorations of the Castle. The walls of the charter-room hav: 
shiclds of arms in modelled plester above some _ beautiful 
panelling charged with crescents and cinquefoils for Seton 
and Drummond. Elsewhere the date 1598 shows that Lord 
Fyvie lost no time in begin- 
ning the improvement of his 
new home, and his name and 
that of his second wife with 
the date 1603 carved at thie 
head of the great stair pro- 
bably mark its completion 
In his day there was, to the 
north of this staircase, a 
chapel, which was destroyed 
later to make way for the 
Gordon Tower. 

It is significant of the 
gathering strength of the Re- 
naissance in Scotland at the 
end of the sixteenth century 
that, although the detail is na- 
tive, the mass of the Castle was 
shaped on symmetrical lines. 
Lord Fyvie built the Seton 
Tower more for architectural 
effect and to enhance the 
dignity of the south front 
than for any useful purpose. 
fhe natural entrance to the 
Castle is at the bottom ot 
his great staircase in the west 
wing, where it is now. In 
Fyvie’s day it was a long 
walk from the state entrance 
to the foot of the stair which 
led to the hall (now the 
drawing-room). This goes to 
show how architectural selt- 
consciousness was beginning 
to overcome the simple dic- 
tates of military and domestic 
convenience. 

In 1644 Fyvie Castle 
sheltered for a few days the 
most fascinating man_ in 
Scottish history, the great 
Marquess of Montrose. In 
September he had sacked 
Aberdeen, justly enraged bv 
the pitiless murder of a little 
drummer boy whom he head 
sent to the Covenanting 
burghers with a flag of truce 
Argvll was in pursuit with a 
far larger army than the ill- 
armed and ill-clad Royalist 
clansmen whom Montrose had 
gathered round the nucleus 
of Irish veterans. Young 
Colkitto, the courageous giant 
of the Macdonald clan, was 
elsewhere terrorising the 
Atholl country. On October 
24th, after innumerabl: 
marches and night onsets 
that harried Argvyll’s men 
Montrose descended on Fyvie 
from Strathbogie and seized 
the Castle. Argyll, for once, 
came to close quarters and 
encamped about a mile to the 
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slope to the north, but lacked both 
powder and bullets. The situation was 
desperate, but the temper of his men 
no less so. They charged down on the 
Covenanters and took their powder ; the 
pewter plate of the Castle was turned 
into bullets. On the 28th, Montrose fell 
upon Argyll. The chief of the Campbells 
was never over-fond of close fighting 
and moved to a safe distance trusting to 
bribes to detach men from Montrose, 
who therefore cut short his stay at 
Fyvie. His ragged army was melting 
and he made one of his amazing 
mountain marches, and with it goes out 
of our story. Of his few days in the 
Castle little is known ; indeed, our only 
information about this episode in “ the 
vear of Montrose ”’ comes from the letter 
of one of his Irish officers. It does not 
appear that Argyll attacked Montrose 
at the Castle itself, which thus escaped 
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the wrecking that visited so many great homes 
of Scotland Nor is it recorded where the second 
Earl of Dunfermline was at this time Phough 
his father, Lord Fyvie, was a High Churchman 
if not a Roman Catholic, the son was a stron: 
supporter of the Covenant, and he was, doubtless, 
away when Montrose seized the Castle as a base 
for his operations against Argyll 

Yhe fourth Earl of Dunfermline was forfeited 
in 1690 for his loyalty to the Stewarts, and in 
1735 William, second Earl of Aberdeen, bought the 
barony of Fyvie from the Government his 
was brought about through the Duke of Gordon, 
a brother of the Countess of Dunfermline, when 
Lord Aberdeen married a daughter of the Duke. 
Fyvie was settled on the children of this marriage, 
and remained Gordon property until it went by 
purchase to its present owner. It has been said 
already that the Gordon ownership was marked 
by work at the Castle; but the beautiful ceiling 
in the morning room, now illustrated, is of the 
end of the seventeenth century, and must be the 
final architectural effort of the last Earl of Dun 
fermline. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century a fourth tower was added at the north 
end, on the site of the old chapel, but the Gordons 
did it in the baronial manner that they found 
and it matches the old work fairly well. 

During last century a range of one-storey 
buildings was added on what is now the entrance 
front, to provide a vestibule and corridor. There 
is an old formal garden at a little distance from 
the house, and one of its ornaments, a charm 
ing girl figure, leans over a dial and points 
its gnomon. 

In the person of the Castle’s present owner, 
Lord Leith of Fyvie, two great Scottish lines are 
‘oined, Forbes and Leith. From the second Lord 
Forbes many well-known families are descended, 
including Lord Forbes, premier Baron of Scot- 
land, Lord Sempill (who is Forbes-Sempill of 
Craigievar) and the Earl of Granard From 
Duncan Forbes of Monymusk, a descendant 
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of the second Lord Forbes, have come the 
Forbeses of Pitsligo and Margaret Forbes of 
Blackford, the mother of Lord Leith of 
Fyvie. Through his father, Admiral Leith, 
he springs from William Leith of Barnis, 
Provost of Aberdeen in 1350. 

Thus it comes about that Aberdeen- 
shire’s two finest castles, Fyvie-+and 
Craigievar, remain in Forbes hands, and each 
in its own fashion is a splendid example 
of the most fascinating period of Scottish 


building. L. W 


A BOOK ABOUT DOGS. 


YTHS are of notorious longevity, and 
those pertaining to the kennel are 
surely foremost among the “ die- 
hards.”’ It is doubtful whether the 
superstition anent the choice of 
puppies, viz., that the dam will carry the best 
one back to her bed before the others, would 
find many supporters nowadays; but is this 
so very much more absurd than the idea 
only recently exploded—that inoculation with 
vaccine lymph could convey immunity from 
distempe1 Or than the belief, still unduly 
prevalent, which ‘ blames’’ (as we say in 
Scotland) a meat diet for making the dog, a 
hereditary carnivore, savage ? rhis question of 
meat diet opens up a matter of supreme 
importance to dog-owners, espec ially to those 
whose kennels are troubled with that unsightly 
and obstinate disorder of the blood whose 
outward and visible sign is eczema The 
increasing prevalence of this scourge is 
often attributed to in-breeding, and, apart 
from hereditary probabilities, in-breeding 
may be indirectly responsible, inasmuch as, 
carried on without judgment, it tends to Copyright THE CHARTER ROOM. “ COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
weaken the power of resisting the cumulative 
effects of an unnatural diet. ‘‘ How can I stop my dog scratching ?”’ What a shock it is to the owner, usually a lady, to be told that a 
one is often asked. ‘‘ He is fed most carefully, and never has meat.”’ change of diet to raw meat exclusively will probably prove the 
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simplest method of restoring the blood to a natural (7.e., healthy) 
condition! It is indisputable that many dogs fed entirely on 
farinaceous foods remain in health all their lives; for the canine 
ligestive system is, like the schoolboy’s, accommodating, and may, 
if its owner be a hardy animal, derive sufficient nourishment from 
the large, unnatural messes served out to him; but it does not 
follow that such treatment is the best, nor that a dog, because he 
will eat, say, biscuits, should therefore have nothing else. 


Copyright 


“The more highly-bred the animal, the more it naturally 
uffers from an inadequate food supply ; and the better the breed, 
the more rapidly it deteriorates under adverse life-conditions. 
[t is absurd to measure the needs of highly-bred animals by those 
4% common ones. . . The small digestive system of the dog 
‘is still essentially that of the carnivorous type of animal, and 
herefore adapted for the receptiqn of concentrated meat rations 
rather than for the digestion of more bulky and starchy foods.”’ 


We quote from a truly ‘“ concentrated ration’’ in literature 
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‘Common Sense and Secrets of Dog Feeding,”’ lfoorood and 
Sons, Southampton), humble in get-up, low in _ price, but 
pregnant with common-sense, setting forth clearly and con 
cisely the reasons for what some of us have long since 


discovered to be facts Such discovery has been mad pe rhaps, 
after a faithful but imeffectual adherence to the myths which 
misdirected the kennel régime of our youth the poor, eczemat 
pet, starved on unnatural cereals, blended with the loathed potato 
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(no doubt on the strength of the latter being endowed with anti 
scrofulous properties !), physicked with sulphur and salts, has been, 
on the gallows-day-breakfast principle, promoted to a diet both 
palatable and natural, viz., meat, resulting in a gradual but com 
plete abatement of his disorder. Or possibly the butcher’s dog 
has been studied: his fare, and the reason for his sleek coat and 
contented mien; but a perusal of this unpretentious little book 
should set at rest all doubts on the matter. ‘‘ What corn ts to the 


domesticated horse, meat is to the dog ’’ may be taken as the author's 
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text I ud dog, too, comes in for the consideration whi is 
only fair to him, in view of his share in ordering the canine futur 
Dogs receiving palatable, varied and digestible rations containing 
lib-ral quantities of protein of animal origin, grow more rapidly 
and have stronger, larger bone and mo vigorous organs than 
those fed mainly on starchy, carbonaceous foods, so that the ration 
of breeding stock should be mainly nitrogenous and consist largel 
ot m t (1 patent foods the author ts no advocate “A larg 
numb:r of people use nothing but these highly-flavoured foods 
with the result that their dogs’ digestions are ruined Chev mak 
shy feeders instead of curing them People who, for 
convenience or cheapness, feed their dogs entirely on patent food 
usually need to buy patent stomachs for them by and by.” His 
depreciation of the use of cereals is supported by Mr. Sewell, though 
this well-known authority advises that ‘“‘ where beef and niutton 
bones cannot be procured, some hard biscuit should be given ev 
day.” From Mr. S« well, too, the aut or receives strenuous support 
in his denunciation of vegetables That ‘‘ fresh vegetables are not 
dog foods strictly speaking, we must admit that ‘‘ their too 
free and general use is responsible for an immense amount of diseas« 
and suffering’’ may be true, for in that case ‘“ there is no space 
left for needed nourishing foods But when Mr. Sewell, whos« 
lightest utterances merit our respect, adds in a footnote that 


‘dogs living in the country can cat grass if they want anything 
vreen, and even London dogs ha t chance of going into the Parks’ 
the italics are our own), one is moved with compassion for the 
unlucky metropolitan canine whose soul yearns for a little salad 
say in a scorching September Also, we are surprised that maize- 
meal is let off with no worse damning than a very faint meed of 
praise, for we regard its use in the k nnel as an open invitation to 
skin disease, seldom unaccepted 
Drugs are concisely dealt with ; their use for keeping healthy 
dogs healthy is justly condemned, while their necessity can, and 
should, be obviated by diet ‘* The best cure for any ailment is 
the care that prevents it is sentence of Hibernian pith But 
even in sickness, distemper excepted, raw meat, finely divided 


and lean, is advocated ‘* The most easily digested, wholesome, 
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satisfying and strengthening of all foods,’’ though “ there is n 
ground for the popular assumption that the diet best suited fo 
human patients is b»st for the dog also For instance, Mr. Sew: 
supplies the information that chicken, in nine cases out of ter 
will make the canine patient sick, whereas beef or mutton woul 
have been profitably digested The chapter on feeding, weanir 
and rearing puppies occupies some seventeen pages, devoted large] 
to exploding the fallacy that cow’s milk, ‘‘ because it is an idk 

food for the newly-born calf is therefore an efficient substitut 
for the milk of the bitch, ‘* which is thrice as rich in protein and fat 
Instructions are given for supplying the deficiencies, and, as y 
should expect from the pen of Mr. Nicholas, who has successful 
devoted an immensity of trouble to the study of the life-histo 
of the canine youth, these seventeen pages form the best chapt 
of the book, which is saving a good deal. But, when all is sa 
and done, the dog-world bristles with contradictions. As I writ 
at my feet reposes Midi, a Pyrenean, immaculate as the pei 
whence she takes her name, charming representative of a ra 
reared for generations on a scanty fare of bread and milk; not 

principle, but because, in the regions which shelter (more or les 
this hardy breed, meat forms no part of the menu, cither of d 


or man. DOUGLAS CAIRNS. 


TROTTING IN VIENNA 


HE sport of trotting in this country has for one reas 
or another fallen upon evil days, and to sav th 
one has been attending such a meeting as is general 
representative of the sport here is by many regarck 
as tantamount to admitting that one has been keepin 

to sav the least of it, rather bad company. I must adm 
having on one ot two occasions fallen to this level ; but I mu 
say in justification that, regarding it solely from the point « 
view of a spectator, I do not think my morals suffered great] 
possibly the fact of my ignorance of the sport protected n 
trom contamination. I believe trotting still has considerab 
vogue in America, but I am unable to say what position it he! 
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there, never having had the chance 
of personal observation. 

In Austria-Hungary, however 
trotting meetings are quite a recog- 
nised form cf racing, and I believe 
in the matter of the prize-money 
thev are subsidised by Government. 
rhe trotting horse is still the fashir-> 
and though motor-tractio1 is there as 
lsewhere gaining ground, it is st‘li 
the smart thing to drive, and evervy- 
me, from Prince to cab-driver, takes 
in interest in the harness horse. 
During the autumn season in Vienna 
there are few Sunday afternoons 
vhen there is not a trotting meeting 
eld at the fine track just outside the 
town, on the edge of the great 
vooded park which is the playground 
f the capital of Austria. Like 
ill else in Vienna, the course is 
pacious and handsome, and every - 
hing is conducted with the utmost 
rder. <All betting is on the Pari- 
nutuel system, so that all the noise 
nd apparent disorder of the race- 
ourse as we know it is pleasantly 
bsent. The stakes run for are 
ymetimes large, and in one race I 
saw run the stake-monev amounted a 
» something over two thousand THE 
wounds. The victor in this event was 
lecorated—vou could hardly call it ‘“ crowned ’’— with a 
iuge wreath of laurels, which was slipped over his shoulders 
ind rested round his very substantial waist, the ribbons 
ttached to it streaming beh'nd him as he drove his trot- 
ing sulky round the course to the stables on the far side 
{the ground. The horses taking part ia these races are chiefls 
ither American or Russian trotters, and, though there are 
races confined to horses bred in the country, judging by appear- 
inces I should think they wete generally the offspring of imported 
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WINNER OF THE 50,000 KRONER RACE, 


parents. All handicapping is done by distance, and as the result 
of this the starting of the race was of some interest to the 
uninitiated spectator. All the horses we1e harmessed ti 
pneumatic-wheeled sulkies, in which the driver sat close unde1 
the quarters of his horse, having ia some cases carefully arranged 
the long tail so that he could keep it out of his way by sittin 
upon it. Each competitor, or group of competitors, havin: 
gone to the place marked for them, opposite which was placed 
one of the assistant-starters, commenced to circle round and 
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round, watching for the signal, which. emanating from the 
chief starter, placed on a central tower, was instantly followed 
by a dropping of flags by all the others, and with a rush the 
various groups sped upon theit way 

A most striking feature to me of these trotters was the 
good temper with which they seemed to continue circling while 
waiting till the starter thought fit to let them go, and how little 
upset they were by the many false starts, coming back to the 
mark to begin all over again without eyer breaking their even 
gait. No doubt there are dangers and drawbacks to the life 
of a cacing driver, but they are different to those of the race 
rider as we know him ; “ wasting ’’ at least is not among them. 
It may be that weight is a necessity to put against the pull of the 
trotter, who draws practically entirely from his mouth when 
racing ; but when one sees for the first time a trotting meeting 
of this kind, the impression is rather that all the fat men in 
Vienna have been selected for drivers, and one wonders how 
the slim, spider-like vehicles can carry them. At all the 
meetings I have seen, the last race has always differed entirely 
from the rest of the programme. One I remember, confined 
to gentlemen driving their own mail-phaeton and pair, with 
groom behind. On another occasion | saw a race open only 
to licensed hackney carriages These races were among the 
most interesting of the day, especially the latter, which, as 
anyone who knows the Vienna cab can understand, brought out 
cabs that went at a pace which I doubt if it could be 
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equalled by this class of turn-out in any other part of the world. 
The Vienna cab, with its two little horses, is quite a thing by 
itself, and the way the best of them rattle over the cobble 
stones of the town is something new in one’s experience of 
driving. 

Among the cabmen, trotting and trotting fashions set th 
pattern, and one of the ambitions of the Viennese “ jarvey ’ 
is to be able to put upon his herses every kind of contrivanc: 
in the way of harness used on the trotting-track. No matte: 
if his horses never raise their feet two inches from the ground 
if he can afford it, he will decorate them with speedy cutting 
boots for the knees, as well as elbow guards and all the othe: 
appurtenances of the track, all made of white leather, the keeping 
of which, not to mention the putting on, must add enormousl\, 
to the day’s work. Everyone to his taste, however, and lh: 
who can add a set of rugs decorated with a coronet to th 
trotting-harness is a happy man indeed I should think that 
the encouragement of trotting is a wise thing in Austria, as 
the type of horse is a very good one ; and though the trotter’s 
gait is a more exaggerated one, the horse is a hard one and ful! 
of stamina; noae of the action is wasted, such as one sees 
among so many so-called trotting horses in this country 
Personally, I prefer horses which progress in other ways than 
the furious trot ; but the horse that can stand the strain and pac: 
of races such as those in Austria must be a good horse, and as 
such worthy of encouragemeat in the country. G. 


COLONIAL DEATH DUVTIES.—I. 


HOUGH newspaper readers at home are aware that a 
political crisis has arisen in South Africa, which has 
already led to heated scenes in the Union Cabinet and 
in the House of Assembly and to the resignation of 
the Minister of Finance, few, perhaps, have realised 

the importance of the matters involved in that dispute to those 
who have capital invested in South African enterprises. 
Apparently, the trouble has been brewing for some time, and 
culminated on the introduction of the Union Budget in April, 
the chief feature of which was the proposed imposition of 
common death duties, and of something in the nature of an 
income tax on shareholders generally throughout South Africa, 
either instead of or in addition to, for this point is not quite 
clear, the duties now levied in the several Provinces of the Union. 
[he crisis, if it does nothing else, will have served a useful 
purpose if it induces the English investor to consider how far 
he is affected by Colonial Death Duties, and what those duties 
really are. To this end we propose to set out very briefly the 
position as regards investments in South Africa and Canada. 
It cannot be denied that investors. are turning more and more 
to the great self-governing Colonies as fields for the profitable 
utilisation of capital, and that in recent years vast sums have 
gone to develop the natural resources and build up the industrial 
en erprises of South Africa and Canada. The outward flow 
still continues, checked for the present, perhaps, as regards 
the sub-Continent, but expanding in volume and range as regards 
the Dominion. The reasons need not now be enlarged on; 
one contributing cause, doubtless, is the great increase in home 
taxation, in Income Tax, in Land Taxes, and in Death Duties, 
and a desire on the part of capitalists, small as well as large, 
to escape to some extent the widely-flung net of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But England is not the only country in 
which capital is heavily taxed on the death of its owner. Most 
of the Colonies have been acute to follow the example of the 
Mother Country, and now collect Death Duties little less onerous 
than those ruling in this country, and, further, investors must 
remember that the mere fact that their money is invested abroad 
or in the Colonies does not necessarily relieve their estates from 
liability for the home duties. 

Speaking generally, and without entering into technicalities 
or legal niceties, the Death Duties payable in this country are 
an Estate Duty, at a rate varying from I per cent. to 15 per 
cent. on the aggregate value of the estate of a deceased person, 
wherever that estate is physically situated, and, with some 
exceptions, either Legacy Duty or Succession Duty, at a rate ot 
from I per cent. to 10 per cent. on the value of the particular 
property transmitted by reason of death, the rate being regulated 
by the degree of relationship (if any) between the deceased person 
and the beneficiary. Legacy and Succession Duties fa!l upon 
the benefits received by survivors on the accession to property 
by reason of a death; Estate Duty falls upon the property 
passing upon a death, quite apart from its destination. Broadly 
all property, whether actually or constructively in the United 
Kingdom, is subject to one or more of these duties. Foreign 
or Colonial land may be constructively here, if by an English 





will English executors or trustees have to convert it intu money 
and dispose of the proceeds; and, by the application oi the 
principle Mobilia sequuntur personam, money or investments 
passing under an English will or settlement are constructively 
here, wheresoever the subject matter may be physically situated. 
It will be seen, therefore, that both real and personal property, 
though actually in a foreign country or a British possession, 
under certain circumstances may be called upon to swell the 
amount of duty payable in this country. As some set-off to this 
embracing grasp of the British Exchequer, it is provided that 
where any duty in respect of foreign property is payable in the 
country where the property is situate, an allowance of the amount 
of that duty may be made from the value of the estate as caleu- 
lated for Estate Duty purposes, and that in the case of movable 
property situate in certain British possessions, and passing 
on the death of a person dying domiciled in the United Kingdom, 
the amount of duty actually paid in the colony may be deducted 
from the Estate Duty payable here in respect of that property. 
Chis latter provision, however, only applies to such British 
possessions as do not levy Death Duties in respect of property 
situate in the United Kingdom, or which make a similar concession 
in respect of any duty payable here. At present the Possessions 
in Canada and South Africa to which this reciprocal arrange- 
ment is applicable are British Columbia, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec, the Yukon Territory, and 
Natal, to which Newfoundland may be added. 

It is the absence of reciprocity between this country and 
three of the South African Provinces—Cape Colony _ the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State—and the possibility, it 
the new proposals already referred to become law, that Natal 
may be withdrawn, that creates one of the great difficulties in 
connection with the Death Duty on investments in South 
Africa ; and in view of Mr. Lloyd-George’s emphatic statement 
that no rebate of the Colonial duty will be allowed in this countr\ 
unless the South African Act contained a reciprocity clause 
it would seem that the only way out of the difficulty is for the 
Government of South Africa to come into line with this country 
and the other large Colonies, by recognising that it is not to the 
best interest of their country to insist upon a policy of double 
taxation. 

The existing position is that each of the Provinces com- 
prised in the Union of South Africa collects a distinct Death 
Duty on property within its borders, but under the South 
Africa Act, 1909, the Union Parliament was given power to 
make laws throughout the Union, which power, it is generall\ 
understood, includes the imposition of common Death Duties, 
though this point has been questioned in view of the right which 
was also given to the legislatures of the Provinces to impose 
taxation within the Province for provincial revenue purposes. 
Of the four Provinces, the Transvaal alone has in operation 
a scientific system of graduated Death Duties, based somewhat 
on the English model; comparatively nominal Succession 
Duties are imposed in the Free State; and in the Cape and 
Natal a heavier system of Succession Duty is in operation. 
In introducing the Union Budget last year the Minister of 
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Finance said that the object of the Union Government was to 
make the duties uniform, and to apply a common scale of duty 
throughout the Union in place of the varying provisions which 
now exist The scheme indicated in the Budget lately 
discussed in the House of Assembly was to exempt from 
Death Duty estates not exceeding £500 in value if belong- 
ng to persons not domiciled in South Africa, to remit half the 
duty on such estates not exceeding £2,000 in value, to impose 
, graduated duty of from I per cent. to 15 per cent. on all 
other estates, practically on the lines of the existing Transvaal 
luty, presently to be considered, and to add a fixed duty of 

per cent. on all movable assets, including shares and deben- 
ures, within the Union, even though the property of a person 
omiciled outside the Union. Until these or any amended 
proposals become law the existing State duties remain charge 
ble, and these we proceed to very briefly enumerate. 

In Cape Colony duty is imposed on a succession of the value 
ff {20 or over to any property physically situated within the 
olony, whatever the domicile of the deceased person. There 
re certain exemptions on successions from husband to wife 
nd vice versd, and on gifts to hospitals (other charities pay 
per cent.). The rate of duty is calculated upon the net value 
f the succession, and is 3 per cent. when the successor is a 
ineal descendant or ancestor, 6 per cent. when a brother o1 
ister, 9 per cunt. when a descendant of a brother or sister, and 
(5 per cent. in the case of any other relation or a stranger in 
lood. The stock, debentures or shares of any company carry- 
ng on business in the colony are regarded as property situate 
vithin the colony ; but if only a portion of the business is carried 
m in the colony, as in the case of a steamship or telegraph 
ompany, a proportionate deduction is allowed in calculating 
he value of the deceased’s holding 

Natal levies a Succession Duty on every disposition of 
roperty—1 per cent. on lineal descendants or ancestors, 2 pet 
cent. on brothers or sisters, 3 per cent. on descendants of brothers 
w sisters and 5 per cent. in other cases—-with exemption in 
respect of property in the United Kingdom, and of estates not 
exceeding {£100 in value, and in favour of dispositions to husband 
or wife. 

In the Orange Free State a Succession Duty of 1 per cent. 
is payable by lineal descendants or ancestors and by husbands 
and wives, 2 per cent. by collaterals up to the fourth degree 
ind 5 per cent. by all other beneficiaries 
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Che Death Duties levied in the Transvaal are more modern 
in character and more onerous in their charge. Estate Duty 
is pavable in respect of every description of property in the 
colony, and on any interest in such property, which passes on 
death, with a saving in favour of the interest of the survivo1 
of two spouses who were married in community of property 

under a marital system whereby .he husband and wile are 
practically partners in the property owned or acquired by 
either of them during the marriage, a system which obtains 
in countries subject to Roman- Dutch law, in France, the 
Argentine and elsewhere. Certain gifts to public museums 
institutions and charities in the colony are exempt from 
duty, as are estates not exceeding £2,000 in value Phe 
scale of duty is graduated on the English model, being 1} pei 
cent. on estates between $2,000 and £3,000, 2 per cent. between 
£3,000 and £5,000, 3 per cent. between £5,000 and £10,000 
} per cent. between {10,000 and £20,000, 5 per cent. between 
$20,000 and t $0,000 © pel cent. between f $0,000 and £70,000 
7 per cent. between £70,000 and £100,000, 8 per cent. between 
$100,000 and £150,000, 9 pel cent. between £150,000 and 
£250,000, and 10 per cent. on all larger estates. 

Shares and debentures of companies registered in the 
fransvaal are deemed to be property within the colony, though 
the holder is domictled elsewhere, and the company is mack 
responsible for paying a duty of 2 per cent., if the whole estate 
of the deceased in the colony does not exceed £10,000 lt 
proof of such value cannot be given, the company must pay 
the full rate of duty, and may recover any sum paid from 
the estate of the deceased person, together with interest at 
6 per cent. per annum if repayment is not made within a 
month. SIDNEY W. CLARKI 


THE KING AND THE . ’ 
© .« MILITARY AANQUORES. 
JYERY seldom have the people « 


take so much interest in the autumn manoeuvres as they 


f England been roused to 


are doing this year. rhe reasons are very obvious In 
the first place, there is considerable difference between marching 
and counter-marching up and down Salisbury Plain, and in acting 


what one day may become grim earnest—an attack on London 





AT TRINITY. 








and the attempt to withstand it by means of the military forces 
that would probably be alone available if the contingency wer 
really to happen It is pretty widely recognised by the publi 
that a great deal is to be learned by imitating an invasion It ought 
to suggest at one and the same time what is possible in the way 
of attacking, and how the defence may be most effectively carried 
out In addition to this realistic study in the art of war, there is 
the additional excitement provided by watching how the flying- 
machine, that new and so far incalculable weapon, can be employed 
on the field It appears to solve what the Duke of Wellington 


regarded as the great problem of warfar which was to find out 
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what the other fellow was doing on the opposite side of the hedge 
Che business of reconnoitring has always been regarded at once as 
the most important and the most difficult in warfare. To-day th 
means formerly employed appear to be childishly inadequat 
Neither a mounted nor an unmounted man can make much headway, 
within the enemy’s lines. The « 


se is altered when it becomes 
possible to reconnoitre from the air rhe aviator comes sailine 
long on his wings, an almost impossible target. The Kin 
returned from Scotland for the purpose of watching the invasion 
During his stay he made his headquarters at Trinity Colleg 
Cambridge 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS 

ITERARY people very often raise a burden of lament 

for the supposed degeneracy of the general taste 

in reading. The ground they take is that popula 
education has brought into existence a_ half-taught 

public from the elementary schools who are 

unable to discern between good and bad. and whose taste 
naturally gives them a leaning towards the vulgar and sensa- 
tional. On them the ignorant and unskilled writer thrives 
because he is at their level. There is some truth in the allegation 
but the extreme statement we have tried to condense must be 
considerably modified by the knowledge that editions of the best 
authors are continually being called for, and to reprint them ts 
one of the safe lines in publishing. Reflections of this kind are 
likely to follow from a glance at the new edition of Sir Walter 
Scolt’s Novels in twenty-four volumes, which has just been 
issued bv Henry Frowde at the Oxford University Press. It 
is the fashion nowadays to belittle Sir Walter, and a_ great 
number of the new generation are unfamiliar with his works 
On the fiy-leaf of each volume of this issue there is printed a 
portrait of the novelist surrounded by the well-known characters 
of his works. We wonder what proportion of readers under 
the age of twenty-five could pick out these dramatis person 
and give them their names. Certainly the artist has made 
his object clear to the reader Jeanie Deans is trudging on 
her way from Edinburgh to London Dandie Dinmont has 
got Pepper and Mustard at his heels; Old Mortality is seen 
on a gravestone polishing and cleaning the epitaphs of the 
saints ; Dominie Sampson is reading his book ; and, in fact, 
all these imaginary people, once as dear and familiar to the 
British public as Maida herself, are shown in such characteristic 
attitudes that they ought to be recognised at once. One cannot 
believe, however, that those who devour the typical popular novel 
of the present moment could name one of them. Yet Sir Walter 
in his own day had no absolutely select circle of readers. He 
appealed to all classes, and the editions of his books would 
be considered enormous even in these days of skilful distribu- 
tion It may be said that he reflected the life of his contem 
poraries and that we have moved away from that period. We 
think of Andrew Fairservice, and at a time when the Scottish 
gardener is more ubiquitous than ever we do not find that 
Honest Andrew represents the type we know His humour 
only suggests that his countrymen have lost something of their 
pawkiness. His enthusiasm for gardening is a feeling for a kind 
of culture that has become absolute. His fine taste in archi- 
tecture, which Ruskin admired so much, does not appeal as it 
may have done to our forefathers, although his homely descrip- 
tion of Glasgow Cathedral has points that it would be hard to 
beat to-day Again, take one of the most laughable and lovable 


of his characters, Edie Ochiltree ; he and his kind were not 
forgotten, even if they were passing out of existence In Scott’s 
day. The poor bedesman who pursued his avocation under 


the protection of a Government licence, who regarded his 
‘awmous”’ as a right rather than a charity, and who went 
about in a spirit at least as independent as that of the ploughman, 
has departed never to return. His humane nature may be as 
enduring as human life itself, but its particular expression does 
not appeal to our experience Those of us who were brought 
up in the country know the modern tramp, but how could there 
be a stronger contrast than that between this loafing creature 
and the “ gaberlunzie man’? Begging in our day has entirel\ 
lost its picturesqueness. Even Meg Merrilies has left no 
successor. The gipsy of to-day is partly spoiled by admixture 
with the rest of the rural population and partly changed ia 
character. There is no smuggling to speak of; no “ burning 
of the water’ to give him evenings of excitement and develop 
the wild trait in his character. If we were to judge only from 
externais, it would have to be concluded that the voung critic 
is right and that Sir Walter Scott is, in the slang of the day, 
a back number. But we know this is not true. If it were, 
Homer would be still more of a back number, because all that 


has been said of the Waverley characters would apply wit! 
still more force to the Odyssey and the Iliad. The event 

narrated about Ajax and Achilles, the fighting Hector an 
the wise Odysseus, with “every paladin and peer,” ar 
unrecognisable except as events of another order tha) 
those of which we have had experience. We see the 

imperfectly in the dim light of antiquity ; but as in Home: 
so in Scott, the essence of the matter remains what it wa 

before. Sir Walter had in him the spirit of adventure, an 
no matter what change may take place in environment, tli 
human boy will alwavs follow Ivanhoe breathlessly into thi 
lists of Ashby-de-la-Zouch and follow Quentin Durward wit! 
unabated eagerness in his stirring journeys through Franc 

Those of us who have passed the romantic age may not car 
so much for this kind of excitement, but advancing vears onh 
reveal more clearly than ever the unfailing humour of Scott 
the kindness of heart with which he observed the human drama 
and the restraint and wisdom with which he painted it. Mor 

over, he is the historian who makes the first and perhaps tl. 
strongest appeal. In these days of criticism which is at one 
meticulous and iconoclastic it is easy to sav that his historica 
characters do not show us the men as thev were. Gentle Kin 

Jamie was probably more of a sot and less of a humoris 
than the King James who figures in ‘‘ The Fortunes of Nigel 

Richard the Lion-hearted is credited with many stern action 
that we can scarcely associate with the knight-errant who sing 
ind eats with the jolly friar and is al! things to all men in his 
pilgrimage. Robert III. of Scotland and Charles II. of England 
may not be represented with photographic accuracy, one in “ Thi 
Fair Maid of Perth” the other in “ Peveril of the Peak ” 

but they are indubitable men, and the imagination of Sir Walte: 
was just as likely to penetrate the truth about them as tly 
industry of Dr. Dry-as-dust painfully amassing facts in his 
library. After all, it is possible to make too much of modern 
advancement and civilisation. The elementary human passions 
remain now exactly what they were in the time of Scott 
Maidens love and young men woo them; one servant is full 
of fun and another of malevolence. Prejudice and _ passion 
may change their outward expression, but essentially they ar 
the same, and that being so, we cannot wonder that edition after 
edition of Sir Walter Scott continues to be devoured. The on 
before us is eminently deserving of a place in the library. It 
contains no essay telling us what we ought to think of Sir 
Walter Scott, and this certainly is a point in its favour. It 
has lists of characters and explanations that could be dispensed 
with. Some of the pictures in it are admirable because they 
depict with accuracy many things that the characters of the 
various novels would have seen if they had actually lived 
he imaginary sketches of the characters themselves are not 
satisfactory, but then what artist has ever been able to render 
a human being as it was conceived in the imagination of 

creative novelist ? The edition is well printed, a handy and 
convenient size for use and, barring certain defects which 
perhaps, may be a matter of taste, is m every way admirable 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Marriage, by H. G. Wells. (Macmillar 


THAT Mr. Wells’ new book is great there is no room for possible doubt; tl 
story is worked out with all the penetration, wit and understanding he h 
weustomed us to expect, while it has net a certain bitter flavour which rat 


spoils much of his work. Marjorie is a very lovable character suffering for 
faults of her education and the weird and generally low code which forms th: 
iverage “nice” Engtish middle-class girl’s stock-in-trade in ethics. It is t 
her credit that she does not marry the wealthy middle-aged humorist, Mr. Will 
Magnet, to whom she is engaged, and that she really loves the brilliant man 
cience, Richard Trafford, who carries her off in the teeth of her father’s 
ypposition by a run-away marriage, and loves her as greatly as she loves him; 
on the other hand, it is clear that she does not realise what a small income 
eally means She has no idea of the value of money, and is escecdinely 
iumbitious and has good taste, so tries to live on a scale ill-suited to het 


husband’s means. Then come the long, idle days when her husband 
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v his work and she has nothing to do—the tragedv 


# middle-class women, 
while she adds money difficulties through her extravagance ; the consequence is 
it she tries to dissipate her energy on © Movements,’ which are rated at their 
ue value by her husband, who spends his days working at Science which is reat 
d not a wretched sham like Politics, Philanthropic Bustle and Conventional 
Religion. Unfortunately, while he pours cold water on her schemes, he does 
it understand her need and drifts away from her, becoming more and more 
erworked. Their life drifts on until he takes up business to satisfy her desires 
id makes money, while she gains the attention and social clatter she thirsts 
r, and feels thev are reaily getting on and becoming important rhe ideal 
f making money tor the one woman loved almost as a slave or a toy, but loved 
issionately none the less, the vivid presentment of all that money can bring, 
re contrasted with the higher, cleaner life on the mountain heights in the service 
Truth, and so of men And on the other side there is the riddle expressed, 
if articulately. by Dowd: “ You sweat us,” he said, speaking between his 
eth ; “‘ vow limit us, vow stifle us, and away there in the West-end, you and the 
men you keep waste the plunder.” But Dowd has no remedy to propose 
last Traftord, driven by his conscience, which tells him he is prostituting 
mself, resolves to give it all up, and she, waking up to the fact that their 
ve tor each other outweighs every artificial, vulgar social snobbish con- 
leration, goes with him. How they win through and find themselves in the 
jitudes of Labrador must be left to Mr. Wells to tell It is a novel of ideals, 
full-blooded story ef life as it is without the blinkers of the nice conventions 


worship so humbly The book will be fought over, questioned and 
yused, but it will be read \s a nove! it is a fine piece of work; as 
) analysis of present-day secial conditions it is a masterpiece It is the 
el of tl season 


Yarneley Place, by Richard Bagot Methuen.) 


HERE is a certain satisfaction in opening a novel by Mr. Richard Bagot 
fe is an auther who has respect for his craft, planning it on broad lines and yet 
ling in his details with a neat finish that ensures a picture that will bear close 


ispection rhe pivot on which this story turns is the ruthless vendetta waged 


IN THE 


fue Roses or AUTUMN 
UNE, with ics brilliant days and plethora of floral beauty, 
has so long and so often been quoted as the month of 
Roses, that the layman may well be pardoned for looking 
upon it as such. Nor is he entirely wrong in doing so, 
because the majority of our Roses, especially in an early 
summer such as the past undoubtedly was, unfold the first of their 
blossoms at that time. But in modern Rose-growing these early 
blossoms are regarded as but the forerunners, the advance guard 
is it were, of the great floral pageant that is to come, and which 
is to extend into October, or, indeed, in some green years well into 
December, betore the stragglers from the rear guard bow their heads 
in winter sleep lime was, and not so very far distant, when such 
a prolonged display would have been thought impossible. Twenty 
years ago the end of July indicated to all intents and purposes 
in southern counties the completion of the Rose season, the few 
flowers that opened on some of the Hybrid Perpetuals and Teas 
ifter that date being looked upon as of little account, and certainly 
not worthy of taking into consideration when planning gardens 
for autumn efiect 

Thanks to the labours of hybridists in this and other countries, 
all this has been changed, and the Roses of autumn are rightly 
regarded as a feature of the garden during the waning months, 
when they are even more highly appreciated than their mort 
fulsome though more fleeting brethren that open in the heyday of 
summer. Until the last five vears the Hybrid Teas and Hybrid 
Musk Roses were the two families that we had to almost rely upon 
for autumn blooms, and even now they form the bulk of the Roses 
that flood our gardens with colour and fragrance at this season 
but there is another race, and one that is rapidly growing, that 
must be taken into account rhis is the set known as pernetiana 
hvbrids, which embraces such varieties as Lyon, Arthur R. Goodwin 
and the brilliant vellow new-comer, Rayon d’Or. Just what 
effect this section will have upon our autumn displays of Roses 
it is difficult at this stage to say; but in a season like the present, 
with its cold, biting winds and dripping rain, their immunity from 
mildew, a pest that mars the beauty of so many of our Hybrid 
leas, has been very marked, and on this account alone these 
pernetiana Roses are bound to make headway. 

Owing to the ravages this pest had made in many gardens 
during the last few weeks those responsible for the National Rose 
Society’s Autumn Show, held on Thursday of last week, were, 
previous to the day of the show, in doubt as toits ultimate success ; 
but happily the skill of our best rosarians prevailed, and the exhibits 
were quite equal, if not superior, to any that have ever been shown 
at the autumn exhibition. What struck one most of all was the 
superb colours of a few varieties that are scarcely worth looking 


at, unless heavily shaded, during the months of June and July. 
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between a certain Italian family against the Englishman Wendover, 
youthful love for Donna Adele Negrini led to her abduction 


Whose 
me few hours 
after the civil ceremony of her marriage to Baron Campofranco, a vendetia 
which, some years later, finds Wendover masquerading in England—in ordet 
to escape the vengeance of the Negrini—under another name, he being supposedly 
dead. To Darneley Place comes Giovanni Rossano, a member of that family 
and between him and the recluse there springs up an acquaintance which 
eventually to be instrumental in calling down upon Wendover the fate he has 
for so long anticipated rhe story is an exceedingly interesting one, Mr. Bagot 
writes with distinction, and it is « very pleasant and cultured group of men and 


women to whom we are introduced 


Lamorna, by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick Methuen 
PHERE is a breadth of outlook and a complete command of her situation 


big and little, in the work of Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick that makes an immediate 


demand upon the attention when considering the quality of her novel 


Conscious of her own limitations, she does not trespass bevond them, and tl 


result—as in Lamorna s a well-balanced and satisfactory achievement 


Mrs. Sidgwick has a mordant humour which is directed, with two exceptions 
against the various cleverly-drawn characters that make up the group surround 
ing her heroin these two are Pansy Willoughby and Douglas Flovd, and 


particularly in the case of the latter has the author been at 3 


yains—conscions 
unconscious—to enlist the reader's svinpathy On Paasy Willoughby Mrs 
Sidgwick has lavished most of her care, and to good purpose This curiou 
neurotic, alluring enigma, born into the hard, matter-of-fact, worldly and 
wealthy middle-class home, lives vividly before us, well named by one of th 
minor characters in the book “ L’ Amoureuse.” The part she plays in the lif 
of Lamorna need not be here ven; but the cousins’ story is closely woven 
together, somewhat tragically, it tru Ultimately the tangle of affair 
unravellcd, but not without the dealin f a poetic justice ordained by the 
author from the start ; and here it may be permissible to put forward one prot 
mad that against the inclusion of neredil i scoundrel as Horace Wigan, 


the instrument of that justice 


GARDEN. 


Phat beautiful variety, Lady Hillingdon, was one such In the 
hot days of summer its flowers come thin and of poor, washed-out 
colour, but at the show in question it was good wherever shown 
notwithstanding the fact that the blooms had evidently been grown 
in the open rhe same applies to Harry Wirk, the newer Sunburst 
and Lady Roberts. Lyon, with its wonderful shrimp pink blossoms, 
was as good in colour as we see it earlier in the year, and it 
would seem that it has, to a large extent, given up its errati 
behaviour of a few vears ago and settled down to give us good 
and characteristic blooms in abundance and during both summe1 
and autumn 

Naturally the greatest interest was centred in the new seedling 
Roses that were staged for the coveted gold medal, or, failing this 
a lesser award, of the society Iwo varieties from the Emerald 
Isle were considered by the judges worthy of the highest award. ne, 
and perhaps the more beautiful of the twain, is named British Queen 
When shown at the society's summer show at Regent's Park last 
year it secured a silver-gilt medal, so that the gold medal awarde:! 
now is a higher and supplementary distinction This Rose ts a 
most exquisite flower of the Hybrid Tea section, the rich, creamy 
white blossoms being very full and high in the centre, with petal 
recurving just sufficiently to give it that finish so beloved by rosarian 
Unfortunately, its fragrance is not very pronounced The othe 
gold medal variety is named Mrs. Charles Pearson In colour it 
may best be described by comparing it with the now well-known 
Lyon. Imagine a very intense-coloured bloom of that variety 
with considerably more tlaming orange added to it, and you get 
some idea of the colour In shape, however, it differs from Lyon 
the blossoms being rather flat, like those of Arthur R. Goodwin 
It is said to be exceptionally free flowering, and though classed as 
a Hybrid Tea, appears to possess some of the pernetiana chariu 
teristics. \nother variety to gain a gold medal was Sunburst 
his award was made for flowers grown under glass, the rich apricot 
yellow being well developed As a vellow forcing Kose it is un 
doubtedly good, but it cannot be recommended for the outdoor 
garden. 


tively to Little Dorrit and Queen of the Musks 


The lesser award of a silver-gilt and silver medal went respec 
The first named 
is a Hybrid Tea of conical shape, resembling somewhat in colour 


the well-known but almost indescribable Comtesse du Cayla, with 


a little more apricot in the open flowers. The latter is a climbing 
Rose of vigorous habit and continuous-flowering propensity The 


blossoms are ot good size and open a pleasing shade of old rose and 
shell pink. Both were shown by Mr. Geerge Paul of Cheshunt 
Before finishing it may, perhaps, be useful to give the name 
of some of the best autumn-flowering Roses, as a guide to those 
who may contemplate planting in the near future. All are bush 


or standard Roses except where indicated Aimée Vibert, white, 
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climbir Antoine Rivoiré rea Arthur R. Goodwin, buf 
vellow Bouquet d'Or, buff, climbin Camoens, deep rose and 
vellow Caroline Testout, pin Comtesse du Cayla, Nasturtium 
red Counte of Derby pe wl Duchess of Wellington, saffron 
vellow | irlate scarlet Frau Karl Druschki, white (,eorge ( 
Waud, crimson, suffused orange; General Macarthur, light crimson 
(;eneral Schablikine, rosy salmon: Gloire de Dijon, buff, climber 


(;, Nabonnand, pink, shaded rose Griiss an Teplitz, bright crimson 
pillar Gustav Grunerwald, carmine pink : Gustave Regis, Nankeen 


vellow ; Harry Kirk, pale vellow Hugh Dickson, crimson, pillar 


ON 


By Horace HutcuHin 


COURSE CONSTRUCTION AND THE BOOK OF 
THE LINKS.” 

HERE are one or two maxims, or nostrums, good in 

themselves, which have worked ruin on many a 


promising piece of land for a golf course, because 
the course - constructor has accepted them too 
literally, and without reasonable modification. ‘“ Fit 


in your short holes first,”’ is one of these maxims. In its way 
it is admirable, but it should be understood to mean ‘“ Get an 
idea of where it mav be possible to fit them in, have them there 
in your mind, or on your paper, ready, but remember all the 
while that they are only details, though important ones, in the 
general scheme and that vou 
must make them lend them 
selves to the big scheme: you 
must not sacrifice that for the 
short holes.”’ That is the sense 
in Which the maxim should be 
understood, and by taking it 
too rigidly some courses have 


been ruined My own plan 
when I have been given a bit 
of ground to make a course on 
has been to go over it all first 
get a general idea 
then to make a rough sketch 
map, indicating thereon the 
principal features, such as 
boundaries, hazards and so on 
and to take the map and plot 
out on it eighteen holes, with 
these features and the general 
contours kept in mind, and 
then to come back to the 
ground, with the map on which 
the course is now outlined 
and to see how it all looks 
\ ereat deal of modification 
of detail is generally needed 
one or two essential improve 
nents are usually suggested, 
but, on the whole, it 1s singular 
how often the first outlines 
represent, in a general way 
the best that you can do, even 
after a long brooding over the 
egg. One mistake that 1s often 
seen on courses, you must be 
careful to avoid; that is the 
mistake of working along your 
boundary so as to have the 
boundary on the same side for 
hole after hole, hole after hole 
until the perpetual menace of 
out-of-bounds for a pull or a 
slice, whichever it may be, 
becomes a weariness If you 
vo along for two holes con- 
secutively with the boundary on the same side it is quite 
enough, and it is then high time to make a dive across the 
centre of your ground and work over to the other side, so as 
to have your boundary as a menace for the opposite error, 
by way of a change. About one hundred and twenty acres 
is the minimum on which to lay out a modern golf course and 
to get a length of somewhere about six thousand yards. Look 
out, at the commencement of your operations, tor the places 
which lend themselves most kindly, by their contours and the 
hazards about them, to the placing of the putting greens, and 
with these places in your mind’s eye work on the lines that 
I have presumed to indicate 


sO as to 


MR 
Winner o7 the Irish Championship, playing trom the sixth tee at Newcastle. 


THE 





LOCKHART, 
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Jessie, bright crimson, polyantha Lady Alice Stanley, silver 
pink, with rose reverse to petals ; Lady Ashtown, deep pink ; Lad 
Hillingdon, orange yellow La France, pink ; Lady Pirrie, copper 
salmon ; La Tosca, pale rose ; Leonie Lamesch, coppery red poly 
antha: Longworth Rambler, bright crimson, climbing Lvo 
salmon pink and yellow ; Miss Cynthia Forde, silvery pink; Mm 
\bel Chatenay, salmon pink Mme. Eugéne Kesal, coppery ros 
Mme. Ravary, pale orangé Mrs. John Laing, pink; Rayon d’O 
bright yellow Richmond, crimson Vicomtess Folkestone, crear 

ite and pink ; and Warrior, crimson F. W. H 


GREEN. 


w! 


AND BERNARD Darwin. 


Mr. Martin Sutton, of the firm which has helped to mak 
Reading famous, has just compiled and launched on the worl 
a book which should be a valuable aid to all layers-out of courses 
green committees, green-keepers and folk emploved in the lik 
responsible work. He calls it ‘‘ The Book of the Links,” bu 
it has, in fact, very much more to do with inland courses thai 
with links. That, however, is a distinction which is mor 
honoured in the breach than in the observance = sinc 
golfers began to play inland. He also calls it a ‘‘ Symposium ' 
in golf, which has a pleasant suggestion of ‘ drinks all round ”’ 
not fulfilled, for it is, on the whole, a dry work and utilitarian 
It is lightened by a humorous sketch or two, by photographs 

, by an article by Mr. Darwin 

ae on the influence of courses on 

, stvle—thev have an influence 
for does not the school o 
North Berwick, where men 
have to pitch over walls and 
the like hazards which admit 
of no compromise, teach them 
to be very deft in_ thei 
pitching ?—by an all too brief 
chapter by Sir George Riddell 
on the eternal caddie question. 
But the bulk of the book 
and the value of the book is 
made up of contributions by 
Mr. Sutton himself and by 
similar experts, such as Mr 
Colt on the laying out of 
courses, Mr. A. D. Hall on 
the managing of greens, and 
so on, all designed for the 
improvement of golf greens 
There is also a chapter on 
the all-important matter of 
the finance of the business 
It should be understood that 
the book is very thorough. It 
is a work of reference. It 
seems unlikely to me _ that 
the green committee wanting 
to know anything about the 
right diameter of pipes, let 
us say, for drainage would not 
find it. There is a thoroughly 
adequate index, which is rare 
though necessary, in books of 
the kind. I like a story | 
heard the other day of 
certain person in authority 
among those who had_ the 
care of a certain green, and 
who was asked: ‘ What kind 
of grass is that long stuff 
going to the fourth hole ?”’ 
“Oh,” he replied, after a 
puzzled look at the questioner 
“there’s only one kind of grass—green grass."’ That good, 
simple man, as it seems to me, was at one end of the 
chain of green-keepers; this book may appear at the 
other. It seems to know everything about the flora of the 
different soils of golf courses, and just what the different kinds 
like to feed on and how best to give it to them. So it is a good 
book, and I advise golf clubs, and even that one which is ruled 
over by the gentleman who says that all grass is green, to have 
it on their shelves. 

The principal difficulty, when you have to make a goll 
course out of ground which Nature did not obviously design 
for that noble purpose, is to be artful enough to conceal art—to 
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7 man with the finest natural gift for golf, in my humble judgment 

) that ever handled a club, round trees, over trees, under trees 
almost through trees And do not forget this—that it takes a 
comparatively short time to cut a tree down, but it takes a 
long time, even with all the aids to nourishment provided 


/ by Mr. Martin Sutton and his assistants, to make a_ tree 
/ grow up H.G.H 
/ Mr. Pau’s Hicu Suot 
THE photographs oft some of the players in the Irish championship make 


rather an interesting study in attitudes and in methods of iron play, more especi 
ally those two which depict two eminent gentlemen tackling the tee shot to the 
shert sixth hole rhe camera, I know, cannot lie, but did anybody in the world 
ever see Mr. John Ballin so curious I at least never have He seems to 
have hit it straight up to heaven and to be watching its descent with mu 
anxiety lest it might come straight down again upon his own head, One of the 
unique gifts possessed by Mr. Ball is that of bein ible to get the ball vers 

into the air with a straight-taced club As is well known, he nearly alway 

plays his approach shots with an iron, and not a very much lofted iron at that 
I remember making some remark on this point to a highly-distinguished and 
observant ex-champion, who declared that Mr. Ball never took a mashie for feat 
of hitting himself on the nose He certainly never seems to have any need of 
running this alarming risk, because the iron does everything that is asked of it 

but how it does it I have never been able to make out He has, to be sure, the 
power of swinging his club up very straight, when he wants to, but there remain 
something very mysterious about it Perhaps the camera | it last revealed 
the secret, but admirers had better, 1 think, avoid too slavish an imitati 


ot genius 


Mr. Lockuart AND Mr. Munn 





Mr. Gordon Lockhart appears to be plaving this same shot in quite a different 
way He does not seem to have made anv great effort t ret the ball to the 
air; nay, the turn of the right wrist looks rather as if he had some idea ot keepin 
it down, though this is, perhaps, to over-refine in theory However Mr. Lockhart 
played this particular hole, he played most holes better than anyone else did, 
for he won the championship and was only once pressed very hard indeed 
that was by Mr. Torrance, whom he only beat at the twentieth hole His great 
match, however, was against Mr. Munn, who has won the Irish championship 
for three years runnine and very nearly won it again Both parties played 
very finely, and Mr, Lockhart won by 2 and 1 Mr. Munn’s photograph give 
plenty of scope to the imagination His attitude speaks eloquently for those 
gigantic sand-hills which make the terror and the glory of Neweastk He seem 
to be in the very gravest doubt as to whether he has carried the mountain 
one can almost imagine that he is saying to the ball in an agonised tone Get 
over, you brute.” In the more usual finish to his swing the hands are far higher 
in the air and there is something less of anxiety about the expression Mr 
Munn, however, is always a very stern and serious golfer; he has a splendid 
match-playing temperament as well as much skill. He will probably win many 
more championships of Treland as well as of other countries Bb. »D 


MR. JOHN BALIT’S TEE SHOT AT THE SIXTH 


4 


arrange so that when it is finished it shall not have the aspect 

of an artificial thing. And to this end two means are useful. 

lam a great believer in the value of making a wax or clay model 

of any green, showing its undulations, or of anv ups and downs tet 
of the same kind that vou like to make through the green. 

Ihe advantage of these plastic models, in little, is that you 

can mould them about and make what changes you like in them, 

in a minute or two. To get the ordinary British labourer to 

work from these and to make, in big, on the green, the undula- \ 
tions that you have made, in little, on your model, is beyond 
the most wild expectation. You will have to go over all the 
ground yourself, to mark it out with sticks so as to show the 
area of the hill that you wish to make, or of the depression, 
as the case may be, and then you must drive in more sticks, 
to indicate the height to which the rise is to be carried. 
Perhaps it goes without saying that the crest of any artificial 
wave of this kind must be thrown up at first to a slightly 
greater height than you wish it to assume when it comes 
to rest, because the soil, however much you pound it as you 
go along, is sure to settle down several inches. The other idea 
for the making of undulations that is good is to raise them by 
an explosion of some chemical stuck in its cartridge into the 
ground. The merit of this plan is that it hoists the mound 
up quickly and without much expenditure of human muscle, 
and also that it gives it an irregular hoist. The explosive 
blows out with greater force in one direction than another, 
and the soil it has to disturb is more solid and resistant in 
one place than another. At all events, the result of thus 
dealing with the business is that you get a heap that has an 
irregular and so natural aspect even to start with, and so you 
can make a less artificial-looking edifice of it than if you 
start in upon it with pick and spade from the first. To make 
your work of art look natural is almost the most important 
problem of all, and about the most difficult in golf course 
construction ; and for this reason it is very essential to preserve 
jealously those natural features of difficulty, even the slightest 
gradients, that Nature gives you. Above all, be sparing of 
your trees. In a woodland you have to make an avenue, 
doubtless, but the tree is a good, side hazard for a golf course, 
because it is a permanent one, whereas whins and almost every 
other kind of ‘“‘ rough’’ wear away. Some of the cleverest MR. LIONEL MUNN, 
shots I have ever seen have been played by Harry Vardon, the Winner 1909, 1910 and 1911, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DiISEASI rHI FAUNA Ol INDIA 





To tue Epiror of Country Lau fo Tue Eptior or * Counrry Lies 
Sir I am the n rit f English aat ] ire not aware of the Sir,—In all probability vou have read the paper in the Nineteenth ( 
t | ~ t nad ! 1 to bri 1! e to bear for July last written by Sir H. Johnston on the protection otf the Ir 
the I | Board \ | t tt pen the English port fauna. It is sad reading. May I express my most earnest hope that Cor 
to I tor itt] As I pointed ! letter \ kindly published some few Lire and its readers will do all they can—and certainiv Country Lire can 
ks ag the | lish farmer cla regards much of the work that is much—to help to get Sir H. Johnston’s proposals and suggestions carned 
" ! t Board of A ltur b t practical value, but there It is clear that if much is not done, and that immediately, an irreparabk 
pt ri} tamy it of b ind t ittempts to keep the flock aster will overtake the tauna of India t fear the Goverament of India will 
: erd ( t Bri ' id ire greatly apy ated by most little or nothing, unless under pressure of public opinion. For the sake of t 
t { | t t Iturist CCOn t the nerations of sportsmen, as well as tor the far weightier reasons given by * 
t ‘ t Boa \ I lfers Vv year H. fohnston, I trust that your paper will give its aid—Frank C. H. Borri 
" ‘ t} 





PLY-TRADS 
rue Eptror or “ Country Lirt 





Su In reply to your letter re “ Fly-traps,” I have used a teaspoontul of fort 
. i ' t ris} t es eT } 
I I : Ey lin in a soup-plate of water, renewed every day, and have found this 
™ ' it | etv sl et eae 
i t ild n cfheacious than anv fly-papcers My kitchen has been prettv well cleared 
" at pa lut ish M Runciman t t e the restri t pests by its use M. I. Yat 
, , I i that , ’ { t-and-1 +} 
: | ‘ tte ] ‘ d wit 
, ' : ' wi CUTTING YEW BUSHES 
} | = : To true Eptror or “ Counrry Lair 
i ' i iw t vt it 
3 . 3 SIE Can any of your correspondents tell me when is the best time to cut 
ent t ( it Brit ll preb t-and-mout 
bushes ?—M. Y. I 
lise ‘ t his might mean ruin to: 
, a Che best time of the year to cut back vew bushes is the early part of Ay 
7 ' r | | ‘ t 1 ) iv wet rves 
It is only necessary to cut off the voung growths that have been made du 
; Not } rortar to the farmer af P 


e present vear, the work could be safely done now ; but if hard cutting is nex 


b ll Or lid pti i st h . 
' ' eb sary, the operation must be deferred until April, when new growth will f 
W , ; + quickly. In any case,we would suggest that each shoot be cut away separately 
' : et th ; . e their milk 
} ' . . 
a i sharp knife or se eurs instead of being clipped with shears, as is so often d 
f a t | ma thy t Supy ' t f I ; 
ie nel ; und which results in a hard, rusty appearance until new growth is made.—Ep 
lairy is beca ecte ‘ t laughte f fected cattle was di 
t 1 , ut ta n many moat! 
I it t \ ik t tow va t entirely « BUDGERIGARS 
tends ’ - \ lo true Eptror or “* Country Lit 


card to the question f yw to treat budgerigar ked in Cor 


i kt Rm OF ( y Lies Irink very little, for tl sn ¥ expericr I breed both the vellow and 
SI \s a por 1 Argentine I read wit nterest green I keep them in a small outside aviary with a warm shelter to sleey 
Xx , ect is , f und Mr. H ull the vear round hey are as hardy as sparrows and are very prolific breeds 
Ss yt n p hey should be fed on the best Span'sh canarv-seed, white and spray | Leos 
t ! " t Mr. S nd <« 1 | t plenty of green food, such as lettuc watercress, flowering grass, ephe 
ntet , , ; lir , , tl sther tha purse and young dandelion leaves Mv budgerigars much enjov a bath, w 
: \ mtis . . ; . ™ st . ealinns : the il n a large flower-pot sau measuring about ten inches across, ar 
| ! ’ n pe man ey drinl nstant I have eard people mplam that the cann 
I litt tt na ind t u t ' Iver ws s Ss ! mad 1 wonder, tor n enauirir I nil es 
; ;, atin een inital“ littl tures are cruelly deprived ot water. If reanired. 1's I be ver 
It is a pity that Mr. Sehwind did n J. £.. Crum any further inf lea t reeding and 











ited pla uled f ec A n " i t i id an 
pportunit f endorsing what x t t their ponie Mr. Schwind LATE NESTING OF RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGI 
: shots 1 ct vane 1 , pon tallion | presume he refers t lo THe Eptror or Ce RY Lire.’ 
Sprit | to . ry likely not nally imported Su Chis morning (September 6th) I came upon a red-legged partridge 
t lit Det t n , memibe f even voun, ones, rtainiv not more than six weeks old. Six of them 
Tra ‘ on ¢ — nd it was found that many of Sprin ealthy vourg chicks, but the seventh was a weakling and unable to 
. . , ns for polo, 1 kt e was used { though fair plumy Is not tl exceptionally late, even for a 
ting polo ponie Had cen 1 ving. Spring la " d have un brood ?—F. LAMBaRDt 
ted , { _ , , ind Ridin Pony S etv’s Stud That the foregoing case is a verv late ‘ rd for \ nz red-legs there 
Book. 1 ‘ ndeed in t ns entered in it to-da no doubt; but, unfortunately, there appears to be a deart t informat 
Ves wit en, Gre 7 ft , t whether the adiective with regard to how late either the grev or the red-legged partridge nests The 
ant ¢ ' . performal ' n table as he wa s nothing whatever on the subject in Captain Avmer Maxwell's Partridg 
, rec nor a pert the Turf of at repute, but he : und =Partridge-Manors,”” in Mr. Ogilvie-Grant’s volumes on Game-Birds, 
, , wir ‘ : f the best polo ponic \llen’s “* Naturalists’ Library,” in the fourth edition of “ Yarre!l’s British Bird 
\ tit lhe stallion at present used by the Messr n Mr. Charles Dixon's “ Game-Birds of the British Isles,’ or in Mr. ]. G. Milla 
Tra ‘ me of ¢ heat if -_ : lest. and ¢ successful * Natural History of British Game-Birds.”’ In Varrell it is stated that in 
1 in 1 \ ntit t ‘ ect f prod n ! ponies, the case of the gre partridge the great hat ng-time in the Southern Count 
iM neu to M lr. Bradt = Independer i nd altl t tallior from the 2oth till the end of June ind that the red-leg is rather earlier in lavi 
sy not have the 1 my | plaving | n s pedigree, it would Although he accepts this, Mr. Dixon is not so clear as he might be with regat 
be absurd not to desct 7 , tallies e wa ¢ from sto to the relative dates of nesting in the two species He mentions, for instan 
bred for | M Bra Geet at ( | — 2 me . ‘ page 49), that the grev partridge often pairs in February, but “ its nest 
R va nel ke Sir Walt G ld , ' etney seldom found until a couple of months later” (é.¢., April idding (page 
nder Por nd Ga vav Rul fore the d the P nd Ridine Pon: that it “ goes to nest in England about the beginning of May.” On the 
Santos ( , lit nm the Mrs nd v : wr to advocate hand, he states (page 53) that the eggs of the red-leg are usually laid “* towar 
meelf <n los produc ew 1d po n ut of many poni . the end of April, or early in May,” which is practically the same thing; neit 
practical mat | rely ave nothing to do with such a svstem re t these statements, it mav be added, according with the one just referred 
p to pr . ediny ft . mi ‘ , d cr performances Yarrell. It has been suggested to us that the instance recorded by Mr. La 
known t ' ' et pl ' neat ww to prod ponie barde is due to the first nest having been destroved but Mr. Dixon stat 
rt t well on the polo na I wid like t w Mr. Schwind that in the ise of the grev partridge “ only one brood is reared in the veat 
avon terested in tl fascinatir ject, a stud of ponies that wer m and we are of opinion that if the first clutch of eggs is destroved, no others are 
1 t \ nti 1 i respective ibout Februar that season Ep 
\pril and | last I mie ‘ bred for pol rom a sire whose dam 
is a first i player ind Ww ~t re was a thorough-bred pony proved as a SPANIEI BURYVING GAMI 
etter of first-cla pon heir dams id ther been good plavers or were lo tue Eprror or * Counrry LIirt 
t laughter r granddaughters of ¢ 1 player None of the ponies had beer Sir \ friend of mine owns a Cocker bitch, which, somewhat late in life 
led with stick and ball or ridden very much before being shipped, and wer¢ taken to the evil habit of burying game rhe bitch in question has be 
nite green, vet after afew weeks’ schooling thev all plaved polo without exception regularlv shot over for the past eight seasons, and is in all other respects 
nd carried two players in the winning teams of the last two country tournament steady and perfect in field or covert as one of her breed could be Iwo seasot 
iat have taken pla rhese ponies are not vet five vears old, and were, needles ago, when partridge-shooting, the owner of the spaniel had two and a-ha 
» say, only half fit in fact, those that have only been a short time in England bra of birds down as the result of a drive All were, apparently, clean-kille« 
ire not even that. Chance breeding it is possible might give as good result ; but und the bitch retrieved four of them to hand. She was then sent to gather 
I very much doubt it, and in any case I do not suppose that the owner of a lot the last bird shot, which fell beyond a hedgerow, but although away some litt! 
f young ponies bred on chance would ever take the risk taken by the breeder time tailed to bring it, nor could she be persuaded to hunt for the missit 
ind owner of the stud referred to, and send me his ponies before having tried nartridge Suspecting something to be wrong, Mr. de F. requested his sor 
them to see if they were likely to make player FRANK J. BaLrour who accompanied him, to watch the movements of the Cocker This the | 
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1, and a little later in the day caught the delinquent in the act of burying 


irv ditch Needless to ad 


ld are nowadavs under very cl 


doings of 


st to be clear she will attempt to bury, 


‘red-leg,” while upon a subsequent occasion she 
ad, the 


y happen to drop out of sight of the guns 


{ well-broken gun-dog of 


If she had a litter of puppies 


und it, but the spaniel unc 
wn te even “ mouth ” eit! 
opinions of some of the 


iedigzgrr.—MARSHMAN 


To tut 


Perhaps the following 


UNTRY LIF! A short 


EXE 


llent 


sm 
t 


tine 


pedigree 


otherwise hide, 


was found interring 
the old “ lady” 
se observation, for whenever shé 


in the 


anv anne 


This remarkable trait 
is difficult to 


show 


magines 


ure 


ting- 


whi 
an ok 


wo a taste for poached game one could undet 


ler notice 


rer fur 


readers of Country Lire concerning t's 
GOURMAND EATEN 
EDITOR oF Country Lip 
incident may be uitable for imserti 
time ago tw wagtails were noticed day 
et... working, it seemed to us, as tl 


in the garden picking up worms, 


vy had an army to feed. So we watched them carefully, thinking the 
some good reason for this energy, and we were rewarded. On 
came down to breakfast there wa: a great fat cuckor ting on tl 
th its foster-parents (the wagtails) waiting on it in most 
is went on the greater part the day, the cucko.’ ger neve! 
get any nearer being appeased The wagtails were beginning to Ik 
iry, When suddenly, to our herror and dismay, down swooped a | 
the young cucko \ sharp tussle ensued, but the r bird, ea 
queror, picked up its prey and flew with it into the lt near by 
vereft fester-parents to look in vain for their adopied child I have 
id of two wagtails and a fly itcher rearing cuckoo between them 
ndered if this is at all a common sight, as Il have no ird of sue 
re E. M. Suincse. 
\ BABY SEAI 
lo tne Epiror or Country Luirt 
I am sending a photograph hoping you may find interest 
It is of a live baby seal, said bv its captors to be about a day ok 





County Mave 


IHRE! FORTY 
POUNDERS FROM A 
CANADIAN RIVER 
To tne Eptror 
st Phe enclosed photo- 
raph shows two remark- 
ile salmon caught on Mr 
Perey Chubhb’s river, the 
St. Anne des Monts, which 
is northward into th 
uth side of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence The weights 
f the fish are 42lb. and 
jolb =The first was caught 
by the Duke of Leeds, who 
is front man of the poele- 
bearers shown her 
the second was caught by 
Mr. Chubb himselt, whe i 
under the middle of th 
pok On this very same 
day another forty - two 
aught by 
Mrs. Chubb, and it is a pity 
that this fish, together 


with its captor, was not 


pounder was 


also included in the same 
photograph All were 





is 


maiden 


or feather 


i} YOUNG PHOC 
) It was about three 
‘ this coast, but it is very 

tly put wk in 


bitch, and 


\ 


feet long 


seldom that any 


It would be imte 


devoted mannet 


md white 


esting 


has rever 


t 


St 


to 


bee 


! 


nine 


law 


ming 
wk a litth 
wk or 
sily th 
iving 
since 


md 


ENFORCED 





n 


ear 


these 


ould 


isily 


LIFE. 





PRALITY. 





ANADA! 


this 


fish 


NTRY 


te 


WEL! DONI 
t with flv, and 1; vhitth: cur s that 
three gre fish together, for the rd 
informs me, Is forty-two-and-a-half-pounder, « 
came within half a pound of t! ord 
casting from canoes, and as it is often not possible 
ness and thick woodland on the banks iffiny 
oe must im exciting job H 
PROPER FOOD OR 
fo rue Epiror ‘ 
I should be very much obliges ome re 
inform what the correct fee 0 
esent I feed him on raw liver, rabbit and me 
remely wild. He has a large aviary good 
The food sounds all right, but it might be a 
raw meat varied by small bird mi 
Kestrels will also eat large inse« uch a 
tt lack of companionship is partly oun table 
ld be remedied he would becom cil 
THE BI RAI 
fo rune Epnor oj OUNTI 
In vour Editorial Not n bla na 
dome tame rat in albin bl 
It has recently been pointed « Mr. R 
idilv interbreeds with the tame alb bl ! 
e was unabl btaim anv re 
and that he turther had gre t 
Sago asa ] vd l was muecl pu rled by pune 
tements and want of proper informati Wi 
black specimens of brown rats and 
be seen how these errors may \t 
cured several specimens of black 1 m 
ind ferocity (one Hed a wild bro rat 
m than th the statement that vn rat 
ncort t. and I ld formulate 
it in n I have, of 
e black varieties of M. decuman al 
me! wmon in th unter 
1 should nk t latter nearly 
t ite plainly in tuture 
rown val ot th M. deew md M 
. ‘ between the vn mad 
Mendel’s t rv in colour and, th 


t 








bag should have b ‘ 
the river Mr. 4 | 
by himselt tw 
All the fish are caught with fh 
to land, because of the ec] 
wad hoistit t the fish uw 
STREI 
Lars 
of your delighttul paper 
tame kestrel should be \t 
ut he seems to be getth 
shelter at night H. Meku 
top the liver ad gin 
vill probably 1 te ! 
hater malls N 
| wild md 
wiary on mor ! 
La 
w | er 
Ir} lL bel 1 
ch " he brown 
le Hl further ilts 
Mi rat th tat 
n then rr Son 
chiefly thre herro 
| nted t that 
i hal rat 
ti thove mentioned | 
lon Doel nd, tron 
dl « i n nel 
exterminated tl l 
‘ Pl lia 
! Wom me 
i itter 
M.1 
( 1 id il 
Lim vlc 
ill u 
ent | 
ne ¢ m | 
mmor wn 
med 
I ck il inh 
u 
rel tuised 
l 
eed 
perio 
: Ho] 


PET PARTRIDGES 


To tur Eprros 
Sir,—I enel ph 
! l mi ret ve 
vitt mn \ ige | pad 
idges I reared th um 
mer Phe partrid 
tam i poss bl 1 
ik jolly pet Phe 
1 tear uld 1 
have been se kind te tl 
litt'e birds had he net 
been told to lie down.”’ 
I daresay he is look 
ing forward to meeting 
them another day undet 
different circumstance 


M. B. Cr 


NNINGHAM 
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CHARAC 
lo tHe Epror of CouNTRY LuiFt 


















varkedly splays, however, more pub! 






haracter than tl est, and can be seen, his favourite perch at ali time nd 











then 


teeds 








the 





find 





HAN 














rH! FRAP-DOOR SPIDI 


R 










lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sk 1 am sendin 1 two { tograpl #f the trap-door spider and his den 
which, I thir will be interestir On the shores of the Mediterranear, under 
e ol t und int waste places, I delighted to discover quantities 
ot the irrow t these ngen is creature [he excitement of finding the 
inning little der nsists in the fact that they are quite invisible, and are found 
instinct rather thar ght As you look at a stretch of moss shaded by ar 












id never been dis- THI FAVOURITE PERCH 
































































bed, and then a i look vou think you will try a little piece moss and gentl 
sll it If fortunate or experienced in t ime of hide-and-seek, the innocent ghtning speed? Because, lhe nearly all spiders, he lives in mortal dre 
bit ot 1 vill pull up the neatest little moss-covered lid possi ble ul i those dire enemies of spiders, the mason wasps, which all throug 
1 find f ! lown a sm silk-lined tunnel that goe nt spring and summer are relentlessly ransacking every nook and cranny in 
the earth for it foot If you let t lid go, back it falls again into place, earch for spiders wherewith to provision the nests of their young Aga 


these powerful, venomous and armoured insects, the trap-door sp 
has no chance even within the narrow precincts of the burrow.” But 
shown bv the photographs, the entrance is so pe rfectly concealed t 
it is almost impossible for the wasp to find it, and the clever arrangem« 
tf the door, so beautifully carried out by the spider, affords it protect 
against its most deadiv enemy I may add that the spider had t 

inearthed from his burrow to have his picture taken, as I have never 


seen one voluntarily expose itself on the surface —AGNes J]. Black 


ro GkET RID OF DUCKWEED 
lo tne Eprior or Country Lart 


Su Berks’? will find that keeping ducks will clear his pon 





but I would suggest that he keep Mandarin or Caroii: 

Chiloe widgeon in preference to common Muscovy duck None of tl 
ducks has a noisy call at all, and their lovely colouring could 

to please. Moreover, they soon get verv tame and, if hand-reared bi 
would nest M 


CRAB-APPLES FOR COWS 


To tue Eptror or “ Country Lit: 
Srr,—Would it not be interesting if some of vour readers would ety 
their experience of feeding animals with apples or crabs? This ve 
through the rains, we shall be verv short ot hay, but there is 
abundance of apples and cral Could they not be cut up with sy 
straw and hay and so used as food? I have used crabs for ve 
for my cows and find they help in giving beautitul crea We ch 
t nice dry corner with slanting bank and throw a quantity down it 





heap and they keep all the winter, and the man gives the co 


when let out for a run, about a dozen each; thev ar 
rHI DOOR FORCED OPEN. rHI DOOR CLOSED. delighted to pick them up, and dance with delight Just new 
are getting rather too many of ai! kinds, { am afraid, but ¢t 


ud you are left wondering if it had ever been there at all, for it is hinged so as ream is much thicker than it was a week ago, and very sweet Cral 

to spring back | tself, and the lid is made to fit into the hole so exactly and the best jelly and, I think, are best for cows.—J]. T. Dore. 

is $o cunningly covered with growing moss that not a sign is left to betray its — 

presence No one could guess that the moss-clad banks conceal such a quantity THE BLACK GULL’S DOMESTIC HABITS. 

f fairy den Che spider is distinctly ogreish in appearance and said to have a fo tHe Epirror or “ Country Lirt 

poisonous bite It ibout an inch and a half long, with very strong iaws, Sir,—I am sending a photograph of a big black-backed guil renovating her re 
ind its bod of a dirty egrevish brown colour An interesting article by She was sitting verv close, as the s were evidently going to hatch in a f 





Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.R.S days, when she got 
describes the reasons for wud brought back moutl 
ill this irchitecture fuls of mallow leave 


“When on the watch for the nest was among 
food he (the trap-door mallow plants), whic! 
spider) takes up a position she placed in the nest 


und then returred t 


beneath the lid, which sit These bird 
is raised iust sufficiently are very vicious t 
to allow the occupant other birds, and I hav 


several times seen then 
kill and eat puffin 


sparrows, young 


within to peep through 
the narrow chink Then 
woe-beticde inv beetle 

fiy that passes within thrushes, etc.; but on 


striking distance Like a day I saw two of then 


flash the spider is upon having a tug-of-war i 


t and drags it under- the air with » young 
ground, the whole big black - backed gull 
performance being about a week old Phe 


dropped it when I got 
to them; but as_ th 
poor littl thing wa 
badly hurt, I killed it 


I do not know whether 


accomplished with such 
marvellous speed and 
precision that it is all 
over in less than a tick of 
time, too swiftly, indeed, 
for the human eye to they were both wishing 
follow the consecutive te eat it, or if one was 
details of the act the parent bird tryi 
But why, it may reason- to rescue it, or whether 
ibly be asked, is the it is usual for them ¢t 


devour the young of the 





spider at such pains to 
meceal the burrow and pens rege _— 


to capture prey with such HOUSE REPAIRS SUIFFNER 
















